Section One 


Something on Lessing 


Chapter 1 


An expression of gratitude to Lessing 


If a wretched amateur thinker, a speculative crank who, like a poor 
lodger, occupied an attic at the top of a vast building, sat there in his 
little closet, absorbed in what seemed to him difficult thoughts; if he 
began to conceive a dim suspicion that somewhere or other there must 
be something wrong with the foundations, without finding out more 
specifically how; if, whenever he looked out of his garret window, he 
shuddered as he saw the redoubled and hurried efforts to beautify or 
expand the building, so that after having seen and shuddered he sub- 
sided, drained of energy, uncomfortable as a spider who in its narrow 
nook sustains a miserable existence since the last house-cleaning, all the 
while anxiously sensing a storm in the air; if, whenever he expressed his 
doubts to someone, he perceived that his speech, because of its depar- 
ture from the usual manner of dressing up a thought, was regarded as 
the worn-out and bizarre costume of some unfortunate derelict — if, I 
say, such an amateur thinker and speculative crank were suddenly to 
make the acquaintance of a man whose celebrity did not directly ensure 
for him the validity of his thoughts (for the poor lodger was not quite so 
objective as to be able with no more ado to draw the conclusion back- 
wards from renown to truth), but whose fame was for him, in his 
abandonment, nevertheless a smile of fortune, finding one or two of 
his difficult thoughts touched upon by the famous man: ah, what glad- 
ness, what festivity in the little garret chamber when that poor lodger 
took comfort in the glorious remembrance of the celebrity, while his 
occupation with thoughts took on confidence, the difficulties took on 
shape, and he the hope of understanding himself; i.e., the hope first of 
understanding the difficulty and then perhaps of being able to overcome 
it! For regarding the understanding of difficulties, it is indeed a matter 
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of what Peter Degn improperly wants incorporated into the order of 
ecclesiastical advancement — ‘First the parish clerk ...’* — it is first a 
matter of understanding the difficulty and then you can always go on to 
explain it — if you can. 

Well then, in jest and in earnest, forgive, illustrious Lessing,” this 
expression of starry-eyed gratitude, forgive its jesting form! At this 
respectful distance it is, to be sure, quite unintrusive. Free from world- 
historical bluster and systematic compulsion, it is purely personal. If it is 
untrue, the reason is that it is all too starry-eyed, for which the jesting tone 
makes amends. And this jesting tone has also its deeper ground in the 
inverse relationship: that of someone who experimentally evokes doubts 
without explaining why he does so, and that of someone who experimen- 
tally seeks to present the religious as larger than life without explaining 
why he does so. 

The expression does not concern what is ordinarily and also, I assume, 
rightly admired in Lessing. To admire in this manner I feel myself 
incompetent. It has nothing to do with Lessing as scholar, not with 
what appeals to me as a brilliant myth: that he was a librarian, not with 
what appeals to me as an epigram: that he was the soul in a library, that he 
had a well-nigh omnipresent first-hand acquaintance with a vast body of 
learning, a gigantic apparatus under the insight of thought, obedient to 
the spirit’s beckoning, and pledged to the service of the idea. It has 
nothing to do with Lessing as poet, not with his mastery in constructing 
the dramatic setting, not with his psychological command of poetic 
revelation, not with his no doubt hitherto unsurpassed dramaturgical 
lines, which, in their intertwining in the dialogue, move freely and 
unconstrained and with an easy conversational tone, even though bur- 
dened with thought. It has nothing to do with Lessing as aesthetician, not 
with that line of demarcation which, at his command and quite otherwise 
decisive than a pope’s, was drawn between poetry and art; not with that 
wealth of aesthetic observation which continues to suffice even in our own 
age. It has nothing to do with Lessing as sage; not with that ingenious 
wisdom that concealed itself modestly in the humble dress of the fable. 
No, it concerns something where the whole point is precisely that one 


* An allusion to Ludwig Holberg’s comedy, Erasmus Montanus. Peter Degn (Peter Deacon) is the 
parish clerk or deacon. 

* G.H. Lessing (1729-81), German nonconformist thinker, dramatist and critic. See the translator’s 
introduction. 
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cannot admire him directly, or enter through one’s admiration into any 
immediate relationship with him, since the merit consists precisely in his 
having prevented it: that he shut himself up religiously within the 
isolation of his own subjectivity, that in religious respects he did not 
let himself be hoaxed into becoming world-historical and systematic but 
understood, and knew how to insist, that the religious concerned Lessing 
and Lessing alone, just as it concerns every other human being in the 
same manner; understood that he had infinitely to do with God and 
nothing, nothing directly to do with any human being. This, you see, is 
the object of my thanks, if only it were certain that this is how it really is 
with Lessing, if only! And if it were certain, Lessing could rightly say to 
me: Don’t mention it. Would that it were certain! Yes, in vain would I 
burst in on him with the persuasion of my admiration; in vain would I beg, 
threaten, bluster. Lessing has seized upon just that very Archimedean 
point of the religious life which, though it may not enable you to move the 
whole world, needs the force of the whole world to be discovered, if you 
possess Lessing’s presuppositions. Would it were so! 

But now to his result! Has he accepted Christianity, has he rejected it, 
has he defended it, has he attacked it, so that I can adopt the same opinion 
too, relying on him who had poetic imagination enough to be at any given 
moment contemporary with that event that occurred now 1,812 years ago, 
and in so primitive a fashion as to exclude every historical illusion, every 
backwards-looking objective falsification? Yes, grab Lessing there! No, he 
had also sceptical ataraxy and religious sensibility enough to be aware of 
the category of the religious. If anyone denies this I demand that the 
question be put to a vote. Well, then, to his result! Wonderful Lessing, he 
has no result, none whatever; there is no trace of any result. Truly, no 
father confessor to whom a secret was entrusted, no girl who had sworn 
herself and her love to silence and became immortal through keeping her 
pledge, nor the person who took his enlightenment with him to the grave, 
no one could comport himself more circumspectly than Lessing in 
achieving the more difficult task: to speak as well. Nor can Satan himself, 
as a third party, say anything positively as third party. As for God, when 
he is present in the religious he can never be a third party; just this is the 
secret of the religious. 

What the world has perhaps always suffered from is a dearth of what 
might be called real individualities, persons of decisive subjectivity, 
those with artistically imbued powers of reflection, those who think 
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for themselves, as distinct from the bawlers and lecturers. The more 
objective the world and the subjectivities become, the more difficult it is 
with the religious categories, just because they belong within subjectiv- 
ity, which is why wanting to be world-historical, scientific, objective in 
relation to the religious is well-nigh an excess of irreligion. But I have 
not dragged out Lessing to have someone to appeal to; even just wanting 
to be subjective enough to appeal to another’s subjectivity is an attempt 
at becoming objective, the first step towards obtaining a majority in 
one’s favour, and towards transforming one’s God-relationship into a 
speculation on the basis of probabilities and of partnership and other 
shareholders in the enterprise. 

But with regard to becoming properly subjective, again it is a question 
of the presuppositions that the subject must penetrate with reflection, the 
weight of objectivity he has to jettison, and of how infinite a conception he 
has of what this turn means, its responsibility and its discrimen.> Even if 
the requirements from this consideration reduce the eligible individual- 
ities to a very small number, and even if Lessing seemed to me the only 
one, it is not to appeal to him that I drag him forward here (ah, whoever 
dared it, whoever dared place himself in an immediate relation to him, 
yes, he’d be helped!). It also occurs to me that it would be dubious because 
a resort to such an appeal would mean that I had also contradicted 
myself and nullified the whole thing. If the subjective individual has not 
worked himself through and out of his objectivity any appeal to 
another individual will simply be a misunderstanding; and if he has 
done that, he will, as subjective, doubtless know what course he is on 
and the dialectical presuppositions in which, and in accordance with 
which, he has his religious existence. The course of the development of 
the religious subject has the remarkable trait that the way opens up 
before the individual and then closes behind him. And why should not 
the deity, too, know how to maintain his price! Wherever there is some- 
thing extraordinary and something of value to be seen, there is sure to be a 
pressing throng, but the proprietor takes care to allow only one at a time to 
enter — the throng, the mass, the mob, the world-historical tumult is 
left outside. And the deity surely possesses what is most precious of 
all. But it also knows far better than any earthly caretaker how to protect 
it, knows far better how to prevent anyone from slipping in world 


3 Latin: distinction, turning-point. 
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historically, objectively, scientifically, under cover of the crowd. And 
whoever understands may doubtless express the same in his conduct, 
although the same conduct can be impudence in one person and reli- 
gious courage in another, there being no way of distinguishing between 
these objectively. Whether Lessing has done this great thing, whether 
he has humbled himself under the deity and with love of the human 
come to the deity’s aid by expressing his God-relationship in his relation 
to others, so as not to incur the meaningless consequence of his having 
his God-relationship and anyone else having a God-relationship only 
through him — who can know that for certain? If I did know it for certain 
I could appeal to him; and if I could appeal to him and be justified 
in doing that, then certainly Lessing would not have done it. 

Now of course Lessing has been left behind long ago, a vanishing little 
way-station on the systematic railroad of world history. To resort to him is 
to stand self-condemned, to confirm every contemporary in the objective 
judgment that one is unable to keep up with the times, where one now 
travels by railroad, so that the whole trick is to jump into the first and best 
wagon and leave it to world history. To call him to mind is an act of despair, 
for then it is indeed certain that it is all over with you, certain that if Lessing 
has already said some of what you want to say, then you have been left way, 
way behind — whether what Lessing said was true (in which case steering 
away from it with the speed of a train is a dubious course of action) or 
people have given themselves no time to understand Lessing, who always 
knew shrewdly how to hold himself and his dialectical knowledge, and his 
subjectivity within that knowledge, away from every busy transfer to 
bearer. But watch out! Having armed yourself against all this injury and 
vexation, the worst is still to come: suppose Lessing deceived you. No, that 
Lessing, he was an egoist after all! With religious matters he always kept 
something to himself, something which indeed he gave word to but in an 
artful way, not something that could be directly rattled off by teaching 
assistants; something which always stays the same while constantly chang- 
ing its form; something not to be handed out on a printer’s block for 
insertion in a systematic formulary but which the gymnastic dialectician 
comes up with and changes and comes up with again, the same and yet not 
the same. It was really a dirty trick of Lessing’s always to be changing the 
lettering in this way in connection with the dialectical, just like a mathe- 
matician confusing the learner who fails to keep his eye on the proof but 
makes do with a cursory acquaintance that goes by the characters. It was 
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shameful of Lessing thus to bring upon all those who so infinitely wanted to 
swear in verba magistri* the embarrassment of never being able to adopt 
towards him the only attitude natural to them, namely taking an oath, that 
he did not say outright ‘I attack Christianity’, so that the oath-takers could 
say ‘We swear’; or that he did not say outright ‘I defend Christianity’, so 
that the oath-takers could say ‘We swear.’ It was an abuse of his dialectical 
skill that he necessarily had to bring them to swear falsely (since necessarily 
they had to swear), partly in swearing that what he said now was the same as 
what he had said before, because the form and dress were the same; partly 
in swearing that what he said now was not the same, because the form and 
dress differed, like the traveller who under oath recognized his robber in an 
innocent man and failed to recognize the robber himself because he only 
recognized his wig, and so should surely have confined himself to swearing 
that he recognized the wig. 

No indeed, Lessing was no serious man. His whole presentation lacks 
earnest and is without that true dependability that is all that others who 
think backwards and yet without reflection need. And then his style! This 
polemical tone, which has at any moment endless time for a witticism, even 
in a period of ferment, for according to an old newspaper I’ve found, those 
times, just as now, were times of ferment the like of which the world has 
never seen. This stylistic nonchalance which pursues a simile to the most 
minute detail, as if the literary expression itself had value, as if peace and 
safety reigned, regardless of whether the printer’s devil and world history, 
yes all of humankind, were waiting for him to finish. This scholarly idleness 
that refuses to obey the paragraph norm. This mingling of jest and earnest, 
making it impossible for a third party to tell which is which — unless the 
third party knew it by himself. This artfulness, which perhaps even occa- 
sionally puts a false accent on the indifferent so that just in that way those in 
the know best grasp what is dialectically decisive, and the heretics get 
nothing to spread abroad. This form of his which is so entirely part of his 
individuality, vigorously and refreshingly clearing its own path, and not 
dying away in a mosaic of catchwords and authorized modes of expression 
and contemporary turns of phrase that reveal to one in quotation marks that 
the writer keeps up with the times; whereas Lessing on the contrary 
confides to the reader sub rosa> that he is keeping up with the thought. 
This adroitness in teasingly using his own J, almost like Socrates, declining 


+ Latin: to the master’s words. > Latin: privately. 
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all partnership, or rather, insuring himself against it, regarding that truth 
where the main thing is precisely to be alone about it, without wishing to 
have others with him for the sake of the triumph, since here there is none to 
gain unless it is infinity’s joke about becoming nothing before God; without 
wishing to have people about him when struggling in the deadly perils of 
solitary thought since exactly this is the way. 

All this, is it earnest? Is it earnest to treat all in essentially the same way, 
if in varying form, not only to evade the stupid attempts of fanatics to 
enrol him in the service of positive social ends and elude their foolish 
arrogance when they would exclude him, but even to refuse to be 
impressed by the noble Jacobi’s® enthusiastic eloquence, and to remain 
unmoved by Lavater’s amiable, simple-minded concern for his soul?’ Is it 
a serious man’s way of departing this life that his last words should be as 
mysterious as all the rest,” that the noble Jacobi even dare not vouch for 
the salvation of his soul, something that Jacobi was serious enough to 
be concerned about — almost as much as about his own? Is this earnest? 
Yes, let those decide the point who are too earnest even to be able to 
understand jest. They ought to be competent judges, unless it should be 
impossible to understand earnest when one does not understand jest; 
something which (according to Plutarch’s Moralia) that earnest Roman 
Cato Uticensis® is supposed already to have indicated by showing the 
dialectical reciprocity of jest and earnest. But if Lessing is no earnest 
man, what hope is there for someone who renounces so very much, the 
world-historical and contemporary systematics, in falling back on him? 

è Hegel’s dying words are also supposed to have been that only one man had understood him and that 
one had misunderstood him; and if Hegel has done the same it might serve to reflect some credit on 
Lessing. But alas, there was a great difference. Hegel’s statement has straight away the defect of a 
direct form and hence is quite inadequate as an expression of a misunderstanding of this kind, and it 
is enough to show that Hegel didn’t exist artistically in the deceptive form of a double reflection. 
Then there’s also the fact that Hegel uses a direct mode of communication in the entire series of 
seventeen volumes, so that if he has found no one who understands him, so much the worse for him. 
It would be another matter with, e.g., Socrates, who planned his entire form of communication 
artistically so as to be misunderstood. Regarded as a dramatic line by Hegel in the hour of death, this 
saying is best interpreted as delirium, as thoughtlessness on the part of a man who, now in death, 
wants to frequent paths he has never attempted in life. If Hegel as a thinker is one of a kind, then 


there is no one with whom he can be compared; and if he nevertheless should have some parallel 
somewhere, one thing is certain: he would have nothing in common with Socrates. 


a 


F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819), German philosopher of feeling and faith, critical of Immanuel Kant. See 
the translator’s introduction. 

7 J.C. Lavater (1741-1801), Swiss priest, physiognomist, poet and author acquainted with many 
prominent cultural figures especially in Germany. 

M. Portius Cato (95-46 BC) studied oratory and philosophy. He died by his own hand in Utica (in 
Africa) rather than fall into the hands of Caesar, posthumously earning the surname Uticensis. 
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You see, that’s how hard it is to approach Lessing in religious matters. 
If I were to present the individual ideas, ascribing them to him directly 
and in parrot fashion; if I were to enfold him politely, obligingly, in my 
admiring embrace, as the one to whom I owed everything; then he might 
smilingly disengage himself, leaving me in the lurch, an object of ridicule. 
If I were to keep his name quiet, come out bawling joyously over this 
matchless discovery of my own that no one before me had made, then that 
norunt OSvoceve,’ were I to imagine him there, would no doubt thump 
me on the shoulder and say with a look of ambivalent admiration: ‘Darin 
haben Sie recht, wenn ich das gewußt hatte.’’® And then I, if no one else, 
would understand that he had the better of me. 


9 Greek: resourceful (or ever-ready) Odysseus. *° ‘You are right in that, if only I had known.’ 
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So without daring to appeal to Lessing, without positively citing him as 
my source, without obliging anyone on account of Lessing’s fame to feel 
bound to want to understand, or to protest that they do understand, what 
only brings them into a suspect association with my own obscurity, 
doubtless as off-putting as Lessing’s fame is attractive, I am now about 
to present what I'll be damned if I won’t attribute to him anyway, even if 
uncertain that he agrees; what I might, by throwing caution to the winds, 
easily be tempted to foist on him teasingly as something he had actually 
said, even if not directly; what in another mood I could wish in starry- 
eyed admiration to dare thank him for; what again with proud restraint 
and self-respect I ascribe to him simply out of generosity; and what, once 
more, I fear will offend or inconvenience him through my bringing his 
name into connection with these things. 

Yes, one seldom finds an author who is such pleasant company as 
Lessing. And why is that? It is, I think, because he is so sure of himself. All 
this trivial and easy association between the eminent and the less eminent: 
that the one is genius, master, the other apprentice, messenger, hired 
servant, etc. is obviated here. If I strove with a devil’s might and main to 
become Lessing’s disciple, I could not, for he has prevented it. Just as 
he himself is free so, too, I imagine, he wants to make everyone else free 
in relation to him, begging to be excused the exhalations and gaucheries 
of the apprentice, afraid of becoming an object of ridicule in the hands 
of the teaching assistants: a parroting echo’s routine rendition of what 
was said. 
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1. The subjective existing thinker is aware of communication’s dialectic. 
While objective thought is indifferent to the thinking subject and his 
existence, the subjective thinker is, as existing, essentially interested in his 
own thinking, is existing in it. Therefore, his thinking has a different kind 
of reflection, namely the reflection of inwardness, of possession, by virtue 
of which it belongs to the subject and to no other. While objective thought 
invests everything in result, and helps all mankind to cheat by copying 
and rattling off result and answer by rote, subjective thought invests 
everything in becoming and omits the result; partly just because this 
belongs to him, since he possesses the way, partly because as an existing 
individual he is constantly coming to be, which holds true of every human 
being who has not let himself be fooled into becoming objective, into 
inhumanly becoming speculation. 

The reflection of inwardness is the subjective thinker’s double reflec- 
tion. In thinking, he thinks the universal, but as existing in this thinking, 
as assimilating this in his inwardness, he becomes more and more sub- 
jectively isolated. 

The difference between subjective and objective thinking must express 
itself in the form of the communication,’ that is, the subjective thinker has 
to be aware from the start that artistically the form must have as much 
reflection as he himself has when existing in his thinking. In an artistic 


* Double reflection is implicit in the very idea of conveying something, that the subject existing in the 
isolation of his inwardness (who wants through this inwardness to express the life of eternity, in 
which sociality and all community are unthinkable because the existential category of movement 
cannot be thought here, and along with all essential communication, too, since everyone must be 
assumed essentially in possession of everything) nevertheless wishes to convey something personal, 
and hence wants to have his thinking in the inwardness of his subjective existence and at the same 
time convey it to others. This contradiction cannot possibly (except for thoughtlessness, for which 
all things are indeed possible) find expression in a direct form. — That the subject existing in this 
way might want to convey something personal is not so hard to understand. A lover, e.g., for whom 
his love is exactly his inwardness, may very well wish to convey this, but he will not do so directly, 
just because for him the main point is the inwardness of his love. Essentially occupied in constantly 
acquiring the inwardness of love, he has no result and is never finished, but for that reason may still 
want to tell of this, although he can never use a direct form because such a form presupposes result 
and finality. So, too, with a God-relationship: just because he is himself constantly coming to be 
inwardly, i.e., in inwardness, he can never impart this directly, since the movement here is exactly 
the opposite. To impart something directly presupposes certainty; but certainty is impossible for 
anyone in the course of becoming and is just what makes for the deception. If, to cite an erotic 
situation, a young girl were to long for the wedding day because of the safe assurance it gave her, if 
she wanted to give herself the comfort of legal security as spouse, if she wished to exchange 
maidenly yearning for marital yawning, her husband would be right to complain of her infidelity 
even though she loved no one else, because she would have lost the idea and in fact did not love him. 
And this, after all, is the essential infidelity in the erotic relationship, loving another being the 
accidental infidelity. 
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manner, please note; for the secret does not lie in a direct utterance of the 
double reflection, since a direct expression of it of that kind is precisely a 
contradiction. 

Ordinary communication between one human being and another is 
wholly immediate, because ordinarily people exist immediately. When 
one person addresses something to someone and another acknowledges 
the same, word for word, it is taken for granted that they are in agreement 
and have understood one another. Precisely because the one addressing is 
unaware of the double nature of thought-existence, he is also incapable of 
noting the double reflection involved in the process of imparting some- 
thing." So he does not suspect that this kind of agreement may be the 
greatest possible misunderstanding, nor, naturally, that just as the sub- 
jective existing thinker has made himself free through this double nature, 
so the secret of all imparting consists precisely in emancipating the other, 
and just for that reason he must not impart what he has to say directly, 
indeed that it is even ungodly to do so. This latter holds true the more the 
subjective is essential and, accordingly, first and foremost in the religious 
sphere, that is, as long as it is not God who is imparting, or someone 
presuming to appeal to the miraculous authority of an apostle, but just a 
human being who is partial to having meaning in what he says and does. 
The subjective religious thinker, who to become such must have appre- 
hended the double nature of existence, readily perceives that the direct 
mode of communication is to cheat God (possibly cheating him of another 
human being’s true worship), to cheat himself (as if he had ceased to be an 
existing individual), an attempt to cheat another person (who possibly 
acquires a merely relative God-relationship), and a form of cheating that 
brings him into contradiction with his entire thought. To point this out 
directly would again be a contradiction, because the form would be direct 
in spite of all the double reflection in the content. Asking a thinker to 
contradict his entire thought and worldview in the form he gives to his 
message, consoling him by saying that it will be to his benefit, urging him 
that no one will bother their head about it, indeed, that in these objective 
times no one will even notice, since such extreme consequences are 
considered a foolishness that every systematic hired servant thinks noth- 
ing of, well that’s good advice and not even expensive. Suppose it were 
the life-view of a religiously existing subject that one must not have a 


| Impart’ here as an alternative translation of ‘meddelelse’ (usually translated ‘communicate’). See 
the ‘Note on the translation’. 
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disciple, that this is treason to both God and men; suppose he were also a 
little foolish (for if it takes a little more than mere honesty to make one’s 
way in the world, then stupidity is always necessary for real success and to 
have many properly understand you) and said this directly, with unction 
and pathos, what then? Well, yes, he would indeed be understood. Soon 
ten would apply, asking to be engaged just for a free shave once a week to 
preach this doctrine; i.e., and as further confirmation of the doctrine’s 
truth, he would have had the extraordinary good luck to acquire disciples 
who accepted and spread this teaching about having no disciples. 
Objective thinking is wholly indifferent to subjectivity, and by the 
same token to inwardness and appropriation. Its mode of communication 
is therefore direct. It goes without saying that it need not be easy on that 
account. But it is direct, it lacks the deviousness and art of double 
reflection; it does not have that god-fearing and humane solicitude in 
imparting something of itself that belongs to subjective thinking. It can be 
understood directly and rattled off by rote. Objective thinking therefore 
takes notice only of itself, and for that reason is really not a case of 
communicating at all,” at least not artistic communicating in so far as it 
would require one to think of the receiver and pay attention to the 
message’s form in relation to the receiver’s misunderstanding. Objective 
thinking“ is, like most human beings, so basically amicable and commu- 
nicative. It gives of itself without further ado and resorts at most to 
assurances of its truth, recommendations and promises about how some 
day everyone will come to accept this truth — so sure is it. Or perhaps 
rather so unsure, because the assurance, the recommendation and the 
promise, which are indeed for the sake of those others who are supposed 
to accept the truth, might also be for the sake of the teacher, who stands 
in need of the surety and dependability of a majority vote. If his contem- 
poraries take it from him, he makes a draft on posterity — so sure is 
he. This kind of surety has something in common with the kind of 


Ga 


That is how it always is with the negative: wherever present unconsciously it transforms positivity 
into negativity. Here it transforms the communication into an illusion, because no thought is given 
to the negative in the communicating, it is conceived simply and solely as positive. In double 
reflection’s deceit, thought is given to the negative element in the communicating, and therefore 
this type of communication, which compared with the other seems not to be such, is precisely 
communication. 

It must always be kept in mind that I am speaking of the religious, in which sphere objective 
thinking, when taken as ranking highest, is exactly irreligiousness. But wherever objective thinking 
is in its place, its direct form of communication is also in order, just because it is not supposed to 
have anything to do with subjectivity. 
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independence which, independent of the world, needs the world as wit- 
ness to its independence, to be certain that one is independent. 

The communication’s form is something other than its expression. 
When the thought has found its suitable expression in the word, which 
is achieved by means of the first reflection, there follows the second 
reflection which concerns the relation between the matter to be imparted 
and the imparter, and reflects the imparter’s own relation to the idea. 
Once again let us cite a few examples; we have plenty of time, since what 
Iam writing here is not the awaited final § that completes the system. 

Suppose“ someone wanted to impart the following conviction: truth is 
inwardness, objectively there is no truth, but appropriation is the truth. 
Suppose him to be very eager and enthusiastic to have this said, since if 
people could only hear it they would be saved; suppose he said it on 
every occasion and succeeded in moving the hard-boiled as well as those 
who perspire easily: what then? No doubt there would be some workers 
standing idle in the marketplace and simply on hearing this summons 
would go forth to work in the vineyard? — proclaiming this doctrine for all. 
And then? He would then have contradicted himself still further, just as 
he had from the beginning; for the eagerness and enthusiasm to have it 
said and get it heard was already a misunderstanding. What of course was 
most important was that he should be understood, and the inwardness of 
the understanding would consist exactly in each individual coming to 
understand it by himself. Here he had even gone so far as to obtain town 
criers of inwardness, and a town crier of inwardness is a quite remarkable 
animal. In order actually to impart such a conviction, art and self-control 
would be needed; self-control enough to grasp in inwardness that the 
individual’s God-relationship is the main thing, and the bustle of a third 
party a lack of inwardness and an excess of amiable stupidity; art enough 
to vary the doubly reflected form of the communication as inexhaustibly 
as the inwardness is itself inexhaustible. The greater the artistry, the 
greater the inwardness. Yes, if he had much art he might even be willing 
to say that he used it in the certainty of being able the next moment to 
ensure the inwardness of his communication, because he was infinitely 


d T say only ‘suppose’, and in this form I am allowed to present what is most certain and what most 
absurd, for even the most certain is not posited as such but only assumed in order to throw light on 
the matter; and even the most absurd is not posited essentially but only assumptively in order to 
illustrate the logical implication. 


An allusion to Matthew 20:1-16. 
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concerned to preserve his own inwardness; a concern that saves the 
concerned from all positive prattling. 

Suppose someone wanted to impart the conviction that it is not truth 
that is the truth but that the way is the truth, i.e., that the truth is only in 
the becoming, in the process of appropriation, that hence there is no 
result. Suppose he were a philanthropist who must needs proclaim this to 
all and sundry; suppose he made the splendid short cut of imparting this 
in the direct form in Adresseavisen,’ thus gaining a mass of adherents, 
while the artistic way would, despite his utmost exertions, leave it unclear 
whether he had helped anyone: what then? Why then, his statement 
became precisely a result. 

Suppose someone wished to impart that all receiving is a producing; 
suppose he repeated it so often that this thesis even came to be used in 
directions for calligraphy: then he would certainly have had his thesis 
confirmed. 

Suppose someone wanted to impart the conviction that a person’s God- 
relationship is a secret; suppose he were that very congenial kind of man 
who was so fond of others that he simply could not keep it to himself; 
suppose he nevertheless had wit enough to sense some of the contradiction 
involved in imparting it directly and accordingly told it to others but under 
a pledge of secrecy: what then? Well, then he must either assume that the 
disciple was wiser than the teacher, so that he could really keep the secret 
while the teacher could not (an excellent satire on being a teacher!), or he 
must become so beatified in gibberish as to fail altogether to note the 
contradiction. There is something curious about these good souls; it is so 
touching that they have to come out with it — and it is so vain to believe that 
some other person needs one’s assistance in their God-relationship, as if 
God were unable sufficiently to help himself and the one concerned. But it 
is rather strenuous keeping hold of the thought, while existing, that one is 
nothing before God, that all one’s own efforts are but a jest; rather 
chastening to honour every human being so as not to venture meddling 
directly with his God-relationship, partly because there is enough to do 
with one’s own, and partly because God is no friend of impertinence. 

Wherever the subjective is of importance in knowledge, and appropri- 
ation is thus the main thing, the process of communication is a work of art; 


3 The everyday name of a newspaper whose full title in translation is Information from Copenhagen’s 


Only Royally Licensed Advertising Office. 
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it is doubly reflected, and its first form is precisely the artful principle that 
the subjectivities must be kept devoutly apart from one another, and not 
allowed to run together and coagulate into objectivity. That is objectiv- 
ity’s farewell to subjectivity. 

The ordinary communication, objective thinking, has no secrets; it is 
only with doubly reflected subjective thinking that secrets arise, i.e., all of 
its essential content is essentially secrecy because it cannot be imparted 
directly. This is the meaning of secrecy. The fact that the knowledge in 
question is not to be said directly, because the essential thing with the 
knowledge is the appropriation, makes it a secret for everyone who is not 
in the same way doubly reflected within himself. But the fact that this is 
the essential form of such truth makes it impossible to express it in any 
other way. So anyone wanting to impart it directly is dull-witted; and if 
another person asks him to do so, he too is dull-witted. In the face of such 
a devious and artistic imparting of truth, ordinary human dullness will 
always raise the cry of egoism. And when dullness at last prevails, and the 
imparting has become direct, dullness will have won so much that the one 
who imparts will have become just as dull. 

One can distinguish between the essential and the contingent secret. 
What, for instance, has been said in a privy council is a contingent secret 
until it is made public, for when made official the statement itself can be 
understood directly. It is a contingent secret when no one knows what 
will happen a year from now; but when it has happened it can be under- 
stood directly. On the other hand, when Socrates with his daimon* 
isolated himself from any external relationship and, for instance, took it 
as a posito” that everyone must do the same, such a view of life would 
become essentially a secret or an essential secret, for it cannot be imparted 
directly. The most Socrates could do was, through his maieutic art, to 
help another negatively to the same view. Everything subjective, which 
due to its dialectical inwardness eludes a direct form of expression, is an 
essential secret. 


° 


If a subjectively developed person lived today, conscious of the art of communication, he would 
experience the most magnificent comedies and farces. He would have the door shut in his face for 
being incapable of objectivity until a kind-hearted objective chap, a systematic sort of a bloke, finally 
took pity on him and helped him halfway into the paragraphs. For, something that was once 
considered an impossibility, namely to paint Mars in the armour that made him invisible, would 
now succeed extremely well; in fact, stranger still, now it would halfway succeed. 


+ 


The divine voice that Socrates followed. > Latin: posit, or premise. 
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Such a form of communication in its inexhaustible artistry corresponds 
to and reflects the existing subject’s own relation to the idea. In order to 
throw light on this experimentally, without deciding whether or not any 
one actually existing has been aware of this, i.e., existed in this way, I will 
indicate the nature of the existence-relation. 


2. The existing subjective thinker is, in his existence-relation to the truth, just 
as negative as positive, has just as much humour as essentially he has pathos, 
and is constantly coming to be, i.e., striving. 

Since the existing subject is existing (and this is the lot of every human 
being, except those who are objective and have pure being to be in), he is 
indeed on the way to being. Then just as the form of his imparting must 
conform essentially with his own existence, so must his thought corre- 
spond to the form of existence. From Hegel everyone is now familiar with 
the dialectic of becoming. What in becoming is the alternation between 
being and non-being (a nevertheless somewhat obscure definition inas- 
much as being itself is also the continuity in the alternation) is later the 
negative and the positive. 

We hear talk often enough these days of the negative, and of negative 
thinkers, and in this connection we often enough hear the harangues of the 
positive ones, and the prayers they offer in thanks to God and Hegel that 
they are not as those negative ones but have become positive. The positive 
element in respect of thought can be referred to these categories: sense 
certainty, historical knowledge, speculative result. But this positive element 
is precisely untruth. Sense certainty (cf. the Greek sceptics and the whole 
account given in modern philosophy from which much may be learned) is 
deceptive; historical knowledge is an illusion (since it is knowledge by 
approximation); the speculative result is a phantom. That is, all this ‘pos- 
itive’ fails to express the situation of the knowing subject in existence; it 
therefore concerns a fictitious objective subject, and to mistake oneself for 
such a subject is to be and remain the victim of a hoax. Every subject is an 
existing subject, and that fact must therefore express itself in all his know- 
ing, and in preventing the knowing arriving at an illusory finality, whether 
in sense certainty, historical knowledge, or speculative result. In historical 
knowledge he gets to know a great deal about the world, nothing about 
himself, moving constantly in the sphere of approximation-knowledge while 
in his supposed positivity imagining himself to possess certainty, which can 
only be had in infinitude, where however, as existing, he cannot be but only 
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be constantly arriving. Nothing historical can become infinitely certain for 
me except this, that I exist (which in turn cannot become infinitely certain 
for any other individual, who in turn can only be infinitely certain of his own 
existence), and that is not something historical. The speculative result is an 
illusion in so far as the existing subject wants as thinker to abstract from the 
fact that he is existing, and to be sub specie aeterni 

The negative thinkers therefore always have the advantage that there is 
something positive they possess, namely their awareness of the negative 
element; being deceived, the positive have absolutely nothing. Just 
because the negative element is present in life” and present everywhere 
(for life, existence is constantly a coming to be), the only way of being 
saved from it is by being constantly aware of it. Being protected from it 
positively is precisely what it means to be deceived. 

The negativity in life, or rather, the negativity of the subject (which his 
thinking should essentially reflect in a form adequate to it), has its ground in 
the subject’s synthesis, in the fact that he is an existing infinite spirit. 
Infinitude and the eternal are the only certainty, but since they are in the 
subject and the latter is in life, its first expression is its betrayal? and this 
tremendous contradiction, that the eternal becomes, that it comes into being. 

The important thing, then, is that the existing subject’s thinking have a 
form in which this can be rendered. If he says it in direct utterance, what 
he says is untrue; for the direct utterance leaves out the betrayal, so that 
the form of the communication gets in the way as when the tongue of an 
epileptic pronounces the wrong word, except that the person speaking 
may not notice the contradiction as clearly as does the epileptic. Let us 
take an example. The existing subject is eternal, but as existing temporal. 
Infinitude’s treachery is now that the possibility of death is present at 
every moment. All positive reliability is thus rendered suspect. Unless 
I am aware of this at every moment my positive trust in life becomes 
childishness, regardless of its having become speculative, strutting on its 
systematic stilts,’ but if I do become aware of it, so infinite is infinitude’s 


Latin: under the aspect of eternity. 

In the following, ‘Tilverelse’ is rendered as ‘life’ or ‘life itself, in order to distinguish it from 
‘Existents’ (existence). For this and other derivations of the verb form of ‘at vere til’ see the ‘Note 
on the translation’. 

The sense of the Danish ‘Svig’ (and ‘svigefuldt’) is not caught in every context by any one English 
term. Betrayal, disappointment, deception, underhandedness, trickery and fraud are all possible. 
See the ‘Note on the translation’. 

Original text ‘Cothurne’. Thick-soled boots worn by tragic actors in ancient Greece. 
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thought that it is as though it transformed my existence into a vanishing 
nothing. How then does the existing subject render this thought- 
existence of his? That this is how it is with existing is something everyone 
knows, but the positive know it positively, i.e., they do not know it at all — 
but then they are of course also busy with the whole of world history. 
Once a year, on a solemn occasion, this thought seizes them, and then they 
declare in the form of an assurance that it is so. But the fact that they note 
it just once in a while, on a solemn occasion, is enough to reveal that they 
are very positive; and the fact that they say it in the form of assurance 
shows that even while saying it they do not know what they say, which is 
also why they are capable the very next moment of forgetting it again. 
That is, in connection with such negative thoughts a treacherous form 
of communication is the only adequate one; the direct form relies on the 
dependability of continuity, while life’s betrayal, when I grasp it, isolates 
me. Anyone aware of this, anyone satisfied with being human, anyone 
with the strength and leisure not to want to be tricked into gaining the 
right to go on about"® the whole of world history, admired by the like- 
minded, mocked by life, will avoid direct utterance. As we know, Socrates 
was an idler who concerned himself with neither world history nor 
astronomy'' (as Diogenes relates, he gave up the latter and when he 
later occasionally stood gazing into space I cannot just assume, although 
with no idea otherwise as to what he was actually up to, that he was 
engaged in stargazing), but he had the time and enough oddity to show 
concern for the plainly human, a concern that is curiously enough 
regarded as an oddity in humans, while on the contrary busying them- 
selves with world history, astronomy, and the like, is not at all peculiar. 
From an excellent essay in Fyenske Tidsskrift? I gather that Socrates is 
supposed to have been somewhat ironic. It is really high time this was 
said, and I am now in a position to appeal to that essay’s support in my 
assuming something of the same. Among other things, Socrates’s irony, 
and just when he wants to bring the infinite into focus, takes the form of 
his speaking at first like a madman. Just as life itself is sly, so too is his 
speech, perhaps (for I am not as wise a man as the positive author in 
Fyenske Tidsskrift) in order to prevent having on his hands a moved and 


1° Original text ‘spreche’, German (given Danish form): talk, here with the sense of talking loudly. 

= A dig at J. L. Heiberg, whose recent interest in astronomy was current knowledge. 

12 A quarterly journal, For Litteratur og Kritik, published in Odense. H. F. Helveg (1816—1901) had 
mentioned Socrates in an article published in 1845. 
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believing listener who would proceed to appropriate positively the prop- 
osition about life’s negativity. For Socrates, this initial insanity may also 
have meant that in what was said, when speaking with people, he was also 
conferring privately with the idea, something that no one able only to 
speak in a direct form will be able to understand, and something it will be 
useless to tell a person once and for all, since the secret is exactly that it 
must always be present everywhere in the thought and its rendition, just 
as it is present everywhere in life itself. As far as that goes, it is precisely 
proper that one not be understood, for then one is protected against 
misunderstanding. Thus Socrates really is talking like a madman when 
he says somewhere that it is odd behaviour on the part of the skipper, who 
has just transferred you safely from Greece to Italy, to walk calmly up and 
down the beach and collect his payment as though he had done them a 
good turn, even though he cannot know whether he has genuinely 
rendered his passengers a service, or whether it might not have been 
better for them to have lost their lives at sea.‘ Perhaps someone present 
actually thought him insane (for according to Plato and Alcibiades, there 
was a general view that he was at least a little peculiar, atopos);'? someone 
else may perhaps have thought it a whimsical way of talking, perhaps. On 
the other hand perhaps Socrates was at the same time keeping a little tryst 
with his idea, with ignorance. If he did grasp infinitude in the form of 
ignorance, then this was indeed the form he had to have with him every- 
where. Such things do not inconvenience the privat-docent;'+ he does it 
once a year in § 14 with pathos, and does well not to do it elsewhere, if, that 
is, he has a wife and children and prospects of a good livelihood — but no 
understanding to lose. 

The subjective existing thinker who has the infinite in his soul has it 
always, and his form is for this reason constantly negative. When such is 
the case, when in existing he actually reflects life’s form in his own 
existence, he is, in existing, always just as negative as he is positive, for 
his positivity consists in the continued taking to heart’? in which he is 
cognizant of the negative. Among the so-called negative thinkers there 


If a contemporary spoke in this way, everyone would no doubt see that he was mad. But the 
positive people know, and they know positively, that Socrates was a wise man, it’s said to be quite 
certain: ergo. 


Greek: out of place. 

German untenured university teacher paid by student fees. Although Kierkegaard uses the term 
frequently, and dismissively, there were no privat-docents as such in Denmark. 
‘Inderliggjorelse’. 
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are, however, some who having got a whiff of the negative, take to the 
positive and go out shouting into the world to advertise their beatifying 
negative wisdom, to press it on people and offer it for sale — and a result 
can be cried in the streets as surely as Holstein herring, etc. These criers 
are hardly much wiser than the positive thinkers, while it is inconsistent of 
the latter to be so furious with them since they are essentially positive. 
The criers are not existing thinkers; they may have been so once, until 
they found the result. From that moment they no longer exist as thinkers 
but as criers and auctioneers. 

But the genuine subjective existing thinker, yes, he is constantly just as 
negative as positive, and vice versa; he is constantly that as long as he 
exists, not once and for all in a chimerical mediation. His communication 
conforms to this, on pain of senselessly succeeding, by being extraordi- 
narily expansive, in transforming a learner’s existence into something 
other than what a human existence at all is. He is cognizant of the 
negativity of the infinite in life, and he constantly keeps open that 
wound of the negative that is indeed at times the saving factor (the others 
let the wound heal and become positive — deceived); in communication he 
expresses the same. For that reason he is never a teacher but a learner; and 
since he is constantly just as negative as positive, he is constantly striving. 

True enough, there is in this way something that a subjective thinker 
like this must go without; he derives none of that positive hearty joy from 
life. For most people, when they reach a certain point in their searching, life 
takes on a change. They marry, they acquire positions in life, in conse- 
quence of which they are honour bound to have something finished, to 
have results (for discomfiture in the face of others demands a result, while 
less thought is given to what might be dictated by modesty before the 
god), so they come to think of themselves as actually having finished, or 
feel obliged to think that they are so, out of deference to custom and 
practice; or else they sigh now and then and complain that there are so 
many things that get in the way of their striving (what an affront to the god 
if the sigh sought him; what an affront to the god, too, if the sigh is just out 
of custom and practice; what a contradiction to sigh over the fact that one 
cannot chase the higher because one grabs after the lower, instead of 
refraining from sighing and from grabbing at the lower!). So they engage 
now and then in a little striving, but the latter is only the spare marginal 
note to a text completed long ago. In this way, one is exempted from being 
executively aware of the strenuous difficulties implied by the plainest 
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proposition about what it is to exist gua human being, while, as positive 
thinker, one knows all about world history and our Lord’s most private 
thoughts. 

Someone existing is constantly in coming to be; the genuinely existing 
subjective thinker simulates this existence of his constantly in his thinking 
and invests all his thinking in becoming. It is the same as with style: 
the only writer who really has style is the one who never has anything 
finished, but ‘troubles the waters of language’’® every time he begins, so 
that for him the most everyday expression comes into being with the 
pristine freshness of a new birth. 

To be thus constantly coming to be is infinitude’s deceptiveness in 
existence. It is enough to bring a sensate person to despair, for one feels a 
constant urge to have something finished, but this urge is of evil and must 
be renounced. The continual becoming is the uncertainty of earthly life, 
in which everything is uncertain. This is something every human being 
knows, and once ina while says, especially on a solemn occasion, and then, 
not without perspiration and tears, says it directly and moves both himself 
and others — and shows by his behaviour what was already evident in the 
form of his utterance, that he does not understand what he himself is 
saying. Lucian“? has Charon in the underworld tell the following story. 
A man in the upper world stood talking with one of his friends, whom he 
then invited to dinner, promising him a rare dish. The friend thanked him 
for the invitation. The man then said: But be sure now to come. 
Definitely, replied the invited friend. So they parted and a roof tile fell 
down and killed the prospective guest — isn’t that something to die 
laughing over?, adds Charon. Suppose now that the invited guest had 
been an orator, who perhaps just a moment previously had stirred himself 
and others by discoursing on the uncertainty of everything! For that is 
how people speak: one moment they know everything, in the same 
moment they do not. And that is why it is considered foolish and quirky 


2 What marks the thoroughly cultivated individuality is the degree to which his everyday thinking is 
dialectical. Having one’s daily life in the decisive dialectic of the infinite and yet to go on living, that is 
the trick. Most people have complacent categories for everyday use and resort to the categories of the 
infinite only on solemn occasions; that is to say, they never really have them. But, naturally, to put 
the dialectic of the infinite to daily use, and to exist in it, is extremely strenuous. And extreme 
exertion is again needed to prevent the exercise, instead of providing training in existence, from 
treacherously tricking one out of it. It is a well-enough-known fact that a cannonade tends to deafen 
you; but it is also recognized that by bearing with it you are able to hear every word, just as when all is 
quiet. So, too, for someone with a spirit-existence intensified by reflection. 


"6 An allusion to John 5:4. ‘7 Lucianus. Greek second-century AD satirist and Sophist. 
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to bother one’s head about it and think about the difficulties, for doesn’t 
everyone know this? That is, what not everyone knows, knowledge that 
marks one person off from another, it’s wonderful to be concerned about 
that, while as for what everyone knows, where the difference is merely the 
nonsense of how it is known, to be concerned about that is a waste of 
effort — nor can one possibly become important by knowing it. Suppose 
the invited guest had based his reply on the uncertainty, what then? His 
speech would not have been so very unlike that of a madman, even if this 
may have gone unnoticed by many, since it can be said so deceptively that 
only someone familiar with such thoughts will notice it. Nor will such a 
one think it madness, which it is not, for while the jesting phrase winds its 
way wittily into the rest of the conversation, the speaker in his private 
thoughts may be having a tryst with the god, who is present precisely once 
the uncertainty of all things is thought infinitely. Therefore someone who 
really has an eye for the god can see him everywhere, while someone who 
sees him only on extraordinary occasions sees him in fact not at all but is 
superstitiously deceived by a phantom vision. 

That the subjective existing thinker is just as positive as negative can 
also be expressed by saying that he has just as much of the comic as of the 
pathetic. In the way people ordinarily live, comedy and pathos are 
portioned out so that one person has the one and another person the 
other, one person a little more of the one, another a little less. But for 
someone existing in double reflection the ratio is this: just as much pathos, 
just as much of the comic. The ratio gives a reciprocal insurance. The 
pathos which is not insured by the presence of the comic is illusion; the 
comic that is not insured by pathos is immaturity. Only he who himself 
produces this will understand it, otherwise not. What Socrates said about 
the sea-crossing sounds altogether like a joke, and yet it was the height of 
earnest. If it were meant merely in jest, many might go along with it; if 
regarded as sheer earnest, no doubt many who perspire easily would be 
stirred. 

But suppose this is not at all how Socrates understood it. It would 
sound like a joke if a prospective guest were to say, on receiving the 
invitation, I'll definitely be there, believe me, barring a roof tile acciden- 
tally falling and killing me, for then I can’t come. But it might also be the 
height of seriousness, and the speaker may, though joking with a human 
being, be in the presence of the god. Suppose there was a young girl 
awaiting the arrival of her beloved on the ship referred to by Socrates; 
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suppose she rushed down to the harbour, met Socrates there, and in all 
the passion of her love asked after the beloved. Suppose, instead of 
answering her, the old tease had said: Yes, sure enough the skipper is 
walking contentedly back and forth along the beach, rubbing the money 
in his pocket, although not knowing for certain that it might not have been 
better for the passengers to perish at sea. What then? If she were a smart 
young girl she would understand that Socrates had, in a way, told her that 
her beloved had arrived. And as soon as that was certain, what then? Why 
then, she would laugh at Socrates, for she was not so frantic as not to know 
definitely how wonderful it was that the beloved had arrived. But of 
course, a young girl like that was also only in the mood for her assignation, 
safe on the shore and with her beloved in erotic embrace, not having come 
far enough for a Socratic assignation with the god in the idea on the 
boundless ocean of uncertainty. But then suppose that the clever little girl 
had been through confirmation, what then? Why, then she would have 
had exactly the same knowledge as Socrates — the only difference was in 
how it was known. Yet presumably Socrates had shaped his entire life in 
accordance with this difference; in his seventieth year he was still not 
through with striving to rehearse more and more wholeheartedly what a 
sixteen-year-old girl already knows. For he was not like someone who 
knows Hebrew and is thus in a position to say to the girl: This is some- 
thing you cannot do, and it takes a long time to learn it. He was not like the 
person who can carve in stone, something the young girl would readily 
understand that she could not do and understand that she had to admire. 
No, he knew no more than she. So no wonder that he was so indifferent to 
dying; the poor fellow had presumably come to realize that his life was 
wasted and it was now too late to begin again to learn what only the 
eminent know. What wonder, then, that he makes absolutely no fuss 
about his death, as though in him the state would lose something irre- 
placeable. Ah, well, he probably thought something like this: If only Pd 
been a professor of Hebrew, or a sculptor, or a solo dancer, to say nothing 
of a world-historical bliss-bestowing genius, then how could the state 
recover its loss of me, and how could its citizens ever come to know what 
I could tell them! But no question will ever be raised about me, for what 
I know everybody knows. What a quipster this fellow Socrates was, joking 
in this way about Hebrew, the art of the sculptor, ballet and world-historical 
beatification, and then again, caring so much about the god that, although 
practising without ceasing all his life (yes, as a solo dancer to the 
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honour of the god), he still looked forward with diffidence to the 
divine test. So what would that be? 

The relative difference between the comic and the tragic within imme- 
diacy vanishes in double reflection, where the difference becomes infinite 
and their identity thereby posited. Religiously, the comic expression of 
worship is therefore just as god-fearing as its pathetic expression. At the 
root of both the comic and the tragic lies the disparity, the contradiction, 
between the infinite and the finite, the eternal and the becoming. A pathos 
which excludes the comical is therefore a misunderstanding; it is not 
pathos at all. The subjective existing thinker is therefore just as bifrontal™® 
as the situation of existing. The disparity grasped in view of the idea ahead 
is pathos; grasped with the idea behind, it is comedy. When the subjective 
existing thinker turns his face towards the idea, the grasping of the 
discrepancy is in pathos; when he turns his back to the idea and lets it 
cast its rays from behind into the same disparity, the grasping of it is in 
comedy. It is, in this way, the infinite pathos of religiousness to say Thou 
to God. It is infinitely comic when I turn my back on this, and see within 
finitude what falls into it from behind. Unless I have drained the comic to 
the last drop, I do not possess the pathos of the infinite. If I do possess the 
pathos of the infinite, then I straight away have the comic too. — To pray is 
thus the highest pathos of the infinite," and yet it is comic’ precisely 


* Socratic gazing is also an expression of the highest pathos and so also just as comic. Let us test it. 
Socrates stands gazing into empty space. Two passers-by appear, one of whom says to the other: 
‘What is that man doing?’ The latter answers: ‘Nothing.’ Suppose one of them has a rather better 
conception of inwardness and gives a religious expression to Socrates’s behaviour, saying: ‘He is 
lost in the divine, he is praying.’ Let us focus on this latter, he is praying. But does he not use 
words, perhaps even a fair number of them? No, Socrates had understood his God-relationship in 
such a way that he dared say nothing at all, from fear of indulging in foolish prattle, and from fear of 
having a mistaken wish fulfilled, examples of which are said to have occurred, as for instance when 
the oracle foretold a man that all his sons would become distinguished, and when the anxious 
father asked: ‘And then I suppose they will all die a miserable death?’, the oracle replied: “This too 
will be granted you.’ For the oracle is consistent enough to suppose that whoever consults it is a 
supplicant, hence the use of the word ‘granted’ — a sad irony for the one in question. Socrates, 
accordingly, does absolutely nothing. He does not even speak to God inwardly — and yet he is 
doing the highest thing of all. No doubt Socrates himself has realized this and knew how to bring it 
out teasingly. Magister Kierkegaard, on the other hand, to judge from his dissertation, has scarcely 
understood it. Citing the dialogue Alcibiades secundus, he mentions there this negative relation of 
Socrates towards prayer, but as might be expected from a positive candidate in theology in our 
time, he cannot help instructing Socrates (in a footnote) that this was true only to a certain degree. 
I am not speaking here of accidental comedy, as when a man begging held his hat before his eyes 
without noticing it had no crown, so that by accident one came to see him face to face. 


From the Roman God Janus bifrons, able to see in both directions, whose name is given to January, 
and on earth was guardian of the gate. 
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because in its inwardness it is incommensurate with every external 
expression; especially when one conforms to the scriptural injunction to 
anoint the head and wash the face while fasting.'? The comic is present 
here in two ways. In its objectionable form it arises when, for example, a 
strapping man comes along praying, and to mark the inwardness of 
his prayer twists himself into forceful poses that are instructive, especially 
if he is bare-armed, for an artist studying the arm’s musculature. The 
inwardness of prayer and its inexpressible sighs are not commensurate 
with the muscular. The true form of the comic is that the infinite may take 
place in a person and no one, no one at all, discover it in him. With regard 
to the incessant becoming of existence, the comic and the pathetic aspects 
of prayer are present simultaneously in prayer’s repetition; its infinitude 
in inwardness seems precisely to make a repetition impossible, and hence 
the repetition itself is something both to smile at and to grieve over. 
Just as this is how the subjective existing thinker himself exists, so too is 
it the way in which his presentation renders it; and it is therefore impossible 
without further ado for anyone to appropriate his pathos. Like the comic 
parts of the romantic drama, comedy winds its way through Lessing’s 
presentation, perhaps sometimes in the wrong place, perhaps so, perhaps 
not, I cannot definitely say. Hauptpastor Götze”? is a most ergétzlich”" 
figure whom Lessing has comically preserved for immortality by making 
him inseparable from the way he portrays him. It goes without saying that it 
is disturbing; one cannot abandon oneself to Lessing with the same con- 
fidence as one can to the presentations of those who, in genuine speculative 
seriousness, make all things of a piece and so have everything finished. 
That the existing subjective thinker is constantly striving does not, 
however, mean that he has a goal in the finite sense, towards which he 
strives and reaching which would mean he was finished. No, he strives 
infinitely, is constantly coming to be, which is ensured by his being 
constantly just as negative as positive, and by his having as much essential 
comedy as essential pathos; which is again based in the fact that he is 
existing and renders this in his thinking. The becoming is the thinker’s 
very existence, from which he can of course thoughtlessly abstract in 
order to become objective. How far or short a way the subjective thinker 


"2 The Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 6:17). 

2° J.M. Goeze (1717-86) was Lessing’s main opponent on the side of orthodoxy and reacted to the 
latter’s anonymous publication in 1774 of a rationalist work by H. S. Reimarus. 

2 “Amusing”. 
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has come along this road makes no real difference (it is, after all, also just a 
finite, a relative comparison), as long as he is existing he is on the way to 
being. 

Existence itself, existing, is a striving and is just as pathetic as comic: 
pathetic because the striving is infinite, i.e., directed towards the infinite, 
is an infinitizing, which is the highest pathos; comic because the striving 
involves a self-contradiction. From the point of view of pathos, a single 
second has infinite value; viewed comically, 10,000 years are but a foolish 
trick, just like yesterday, and yet the time in which the existing individual 
lives consists of just such parts. If 10,000 years are declared simply and 
directly a foolish trick, then many a fool would agree and find it wisdom, 
but he forgets that other thing, that a second has infinite value. When it is 
said that a second has infinite value, this or that person will be taken aback 
and find it easier to understand that 10,000 years have an infinite value. 
Yet the one is just as hard to understand as the other, if only one takes the 
time to understand what is to be understood, or is in another way seized so 
infinitely by the thought that there is no time to waste, not a second, that 
the second acquires infinite value. 

This feature of existence calls to mind the Greek conception of Eros 
that we find in the Symposium, and which Plutarch correctly explains in 
his work on Isis and Osiris (§ 57). The parallel between Isis, Osiris and 
Typhon does not concern me, but when Plutarch reminds us that Hesiod 
took Chaos, Earth, Tartarus and Love to be cosmic principles, to recall 
Plato in this connection is very apt. For love here evidently means 
existence, or that by virtue of which life in its entirety is the life that 
synthesizes the infinite and the finite. According to Plato, Poverty and 
Wealth begot Eros, whose nature was made of both. But what is existence? 
Existence is that child born of the infinite and the finite, the eternal and 
the temporal, and is therefore constantly striving. This was how Socrates 
saw it: that is why love is constantly striving, i.e., the thinking subject is 
existing. It is only the systematicians and the objective thinkers that have 
ceased to be human beings and have become speculative philosophy, 
which belongs to pure being. Naturally, the Socratic is not to be under- 
stood finitely as concerning a continued and endlessly continued striving 
towards a goal without reaching it. No, but however much the subject has 
the infinite within himself, he is, through existing, on the way to being. 
The thinker who, in all that he thinks, can forget to think it along with the 
fact that he exists, does not explain life; he makes an attempt at ceasing to 
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be a human being, to become a book or an objective something, which 
only a Münchhausen can be. That objective thought has its factual basis is 
not denied, but with all thinking where precisely it is subjectivity that has 
to be accentuated, it is a misunderstanding. If a man occupies himself 
throughout his whole life solely with logic, that does not make him into 
logic. He himself therefore exists in other categories. If he now finds that 
this is not worth thinking about, then so be it. It is hardly pleasant for him 
to learn that life mocks him, now that he is about to want to become purely 
objective. 


3. The topics to be considered under this and the next item can be 
referred more definitely to Lessing in that the respective proposition 
can be cited directly, yet again with no straightforward certainty, since 
Lessing is not didactic but subjectively evasive, not wishing to pledge 
anyone to accept his view for his sake, or trying to help others establish a 
direct continuity with the source. Perhaps Lessing has himself under- 
stood that such things cannot be put across directly. At least his proce- 
dure can be explained in this way, and the explanation is possibly right, 
possibly. 

Lessing has said (S.W. 5th vol. p. 80) that accidental historical truths 
could never become evidence of eternal truths of reason; and also (p. 83) 
that the transition whereby one will build an eternal truth on a historical 
account is a leap. 

I shall now look at these two propositions rather more closely, and place 
them in the context of that problem of the Crumbs: Can one base an eternal 
happiness on historical knowledge? But here I would first like to make 
room for an observation that can help to show how deceptive people’s 
thinking is, like the reading of the pupil who ‘pretends to be reading and 
isn’t reading all the same’.”* When two thoughts are inseparably related to 
each other, so that anyone able to think the one can eo ipso”? think the 
other, it is not uncommon for an opinion to pass from mouth to mouth, 
from generation to generation, that makes it easy to think the one thought, 
while an opposite opinion makes it difficult to think the other, and even 
establishes the practice of being sceptical towards it. And yet the true 
dialectical situation is that anyone who can think the one thought can 


22 Something pupils said to themselves half aloud when supposed to be repeating their lesson to the 
teacher. 
23 Latin: by that very fact, by the same token. 
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eo ipso think the other, indeed has eo ipso already thought the other — if he 
has thought the one. I have in mind here the quasi-dogma of eternal 
punishment.** The problem the Crumbs presented was: How can some- 
thing historical be decisive for an eternal happiness? In saying ‘decisive’ 
we are eo ipso saying that once the happiness is decided, so too is the 
unhappiness, either as posited or as excluded. The first is assumed to be 
easy to understand; it is something every systematic philosopher has 
thought, every believer, and we are all indeed believers; it is a piece of 
cake acquiring a historical point of departure for one’s eternal happiness 
and having it thought. In the midst of all this safety and reliability the 
question comes up occasionally of an eternal unhappiness decided 
through a historical point of departure. Well now, look, that’s a difficult 
question; it is impossible to make up one’s mind what to assume, and one 
agrees to leave it be, as something to use once in a while in a popular 
address, but as undecided — alack and alas!, and then it has in fact been 
decided; nothing easier — so long as the first is decided. Amazing human 
thoughtfulness, who can gaze into your thoughtful eye without being 
quietly exalted! Here then the result of the continued thoughtfulness: the 
one thought is understood, the other left in abeyance, i.e., is not under- 
stood, and yet this one and that other are, yes, I am almost embarrassed to 
have to say it, they are one and the same.’ If time and a relation in time toa 
historical phenomenon can be decisive for an eternal happiness, then they 
are eo ipso that for the decision of an eternal unhappiness. Human 
thoughtfulness proceeds in another way. That is, an eternal happiness is 
an eternal presupposition from behind, within immanence, for every 
individual. As eternal, he is higher than time and therefore always has 
his eternal happiness at his back, that is to say, only an eternal happiness is 
thinkable, an eternal unhappiness is absolutely unthinkable. This is 
philosophically entirely in order. Christianity now comes along and posits 
the disjunction: either an eternal happiness or an eternal unhappiness, 
and decision in time. What then does human thoughtfulness do? It does 
not, like the Crumbs, notice that this is a hard saying and the invitation to 
think it the hardest proposal that can be made; so it does not do what it 


) As for that, the Crumbs might just as well have posed the opposite and let that be the problem: How 
can something historical become decisive for an eternal unhappiness? In that case human 
thoughtfulness would no doubt have found it something worth asking about, seeing it could not 
even be answered. 


*4 A teaching that has almost acquired the status of dogma. 
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was first possible to do: it fails even to formulate the problem. No, it tells a 
little lie and things then go along fairly well. It takes the first half of the 
disjunction (either an eternal happiness) and understands by it the idea of 
immanence, which precisely excludes the disjunction, and with that it has 
thought the whole problem, until declaring bankruptcy when it comes to 
the second half of the disjunction, admitting that it cannot think it, which 
is to give itself the lie and denounce itself for having failed to think the 
first half. The paradoxical character of Christianity lies in its constant use 
of time and the historical in relation to the eternal; all thinking lies in 
immanence, and what then does human thoughtfulness do? It thinks 
immanence, pretends that this is the first half of the disjunction, and 
then it has thought Christianity." 

Now to Lessing. The passage is found in a little essay, ‘Uber den 
Beweis des Geistes und der Kraft; an den Herrn Director Schumann’.”> 
L. opposes what I would call quantifying oneself into a qualitative deci- 
sion. He contests the direct transition from historical trustworthiness to 
deciding an eternal happiness. He does not deny (for he is quick to make 
concessions in the interests of clarity in the categories) that what the 
Scriptures say of miracles and prophecies is just as reliable as other 
historical reports, yes, as reliable as historical reports can be at all: ‘aber 
nun, wenn sie nur eben so zuverlässig sind, warum macht man sie bei dem 
Gebrauche auf einmal unendlich zuverlassiger?””° (p. 79) — it is because 
one wants to base the acceptance of a doctrine that stipulates an eternal 
happiness on them, that is, wants to base an eternal happiness on them. 
L. is willing, just like anyone else, to believe that there once lived an 
Alexander who conquered all Asia: ‘aber wer wollte auf diesen Glauben 
hin irgend etwas von groBem und dauerhaftem Belange, dessen Verlust 
nicht zu ersetzen ware, wagen?” (p. 81). 

It is always the transition, the direct transition, from dependable 
history to an eternal decision that Lessing contests. The position he 
adopts is therefore one in which a distinction is drawn between reports 


K The proofs by which a devout orthodoxy has sought to secure the dogma of eternal punishment 
must be considered a misunderstanding. Still, its procedure is not at all like that of speculative 
philosophy, for since the latter really lies in the disjunction, all demonstration is superfluous. 


The title, ‘On the demonstration of the Spirit and of power’, cites 1 Corinthians 2:4. 

‘But now, seeing that they are on/y so trustworthy, why are they treated as though they were 
infinitely more trustworthy?’ 

‘But who would risk, on the basis of this belief, anything of great and lasting significance, the loss of 
which would be irreparable?’ 
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relating to miracles and prophecies, between these and being contempo- 
rary with such things. (This distinction is one that the Crumbs has noted 
in providing contemporaneity experimentally and thus eliminating what 
has been referred to as the subsequent history.) From the reports, i.e., 
from their admitted reliability, nothing follows, says Lessing, but, he 
adds, that if he had been contemporary with the miracles and the prophe- 
cies, that would have helped him.' Well informed as Lessing always is, he 
therefore protests against a partially misleading quotation from Origen*® 
that has been cited with the aim of bringing this proof of the truth of 
Christianity into relief. He protests by adding the closing words of the 
quotation, which show that O. assumes that in his time miracles still 
occurred, and that he assigns a demonstrative power to these miracles, 
with which he is contemporary, just as those that he reads about. 

Since Lessing has taken this position regarding a given account, there is no 
opportunity for him to underline the further dialectical problem of whether 
contemporaneity would be of any help, whether it could be more than occasion, 
which the historical report can also be. Lessing seems to assume the contrary. 
But perhaps this appearance is produced so as to give his fencing e concessis”? a 
greater degree of dialectical clarity in the face of a definite particular man. The 
Crumbs sought to show that, on the contrary, contemporaneity helps not at all, 
because there is in all eternity no direct transition, which of course would also 
have been an immeasurable injustice against all who came after, an injustice 
and a distinction far worse than the one between Jews and Greeks, circumcised 
and uncircumcised, that Christianity has cancelled. 

Lessing has himself compressed his problem into the following 
saying, which he has emphasized by spacing the letters:%° ‘zufällige 
Geschichtswahrheiten können der Beweis von nothwendigen Vernunfiswahrheiten 
nie warden." What grates here is the adjective zu/fallige.** This is 


However, the reader will perhaps recall what was presented in the Crumbs about the impossibility 
of being contemporary (in the immediate sense) with a paradox; together with the vanishing nature 
of the distinction between the contemporary and later disciples. 

Putting the matter in this way makes it clear that the Crumbs is really opposed to Lessing in so far as 
he has settled for an advantage on the part of contemporaneity, in the denial of which lies the real 
dialectical problem; and the solution of Lessing’s problem comes in this way to have another 
meaning. 


An early Christian writer (b. 186) who based his position on miracles. 

Latin: conceding the opponent’s view. 

A convention in Germanic languages. Here italicized. 

‘Contingent truths of history can never become the demonstration of necessary truths of reason.’ 
* Contingent, accidental. 
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misleading; it might seem to lead to the absolute distinction between 
essential and contingent historical truths, a distinction that, after all, is 
merely a subdivision. If, in spite of the identity of the higher predicate 
(‘historical’), the distinction here is made absolute, it might seem to follow 
that regarding essential historical truths it is possible to make the direct 
transition. I might of course become heated and say: It is impossible that 
Lessing should be so inconsistent, ergo — and my temper would no doubt 
convince many. However, I shall confine myself to a polite ‘perhaps’, 
which assumes that in the adjective ‘accidental’ Lessing has hidden 
everything but only said something, so that ‘accidental’ makes no dis- 
tinction within historical truths but applies to the genus itself: historical 
truths which are accidental as such. If not, we have here the whole 
misunderstanding that crops up again and again in modern philosophy: 
letting the eternal become historical as a matter of course, and being able 
to grasp the necessity of the historical." Everything that becomes histor- 
ical is contingent, for it is precisely through coming into being, becoming 
historical, that it has its moment of contingency, for contingency is 
precisely the one factor in all becoming. In this again lies the incommen- 
surability between a historical truth and an eternal decision. 

Understood in this way, the transition in which something historical 
and the relation to it become decisive for an eternal happiness is a 
uetáßaoi cic GAAw yévoc.*? Lessing even says, ‘If this is not what it is, 
then I do not understand what Aristotle has meant by it’ (p. 82), a leap 
both for the contemporary and for the one who comes later. It is a leap, 
and this is the word that Lessing has used inside the narrow notion of 
contingency designated by an illusory distinction between the contem- 
porary and the non-contemporary. The words are as follows: “Das, das ist 
der garstige breite Graben, tiber den ich nicht kommen kann so oft und 
ernstlich ich auch den Sprung versucht habe’ (p. 83).°+ Perhaps that word 


" Concerning this preposterous piece of systematic legerdemain the reader will perhaps recall what 
was stressed in Crumbs, that nothing comes into being necessarily (because becoming and necessity 
contradict each another), and that still less, therefore, does anything become necessary by coming 
into being, since to be necessary is the one thing that it is impossible to become, because it always 
presupposes to be. 


33 Greek: shift to another genus. Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, Book 1, ch. 7, 75a 38: ‘We cannot in 


demonstrating pass from one genus to another. We cannot, for instance, prove geometrical truths 
by arithmetic.’ 

‘That, that’s the ugly broad ditch that I cannot cross, however often and however earnestly I have 
attempted the leap.’ 


34 
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Sprung?” is just a stylistic turn of phrase, and perhaps this is why the 
adjective breit®® is added, to make the metaphor appeal to the imagination, 
as though even the least leap did not possess the property of making the 
ditch infinitely wide; as if it were not equally difficult for one who cannot leap 
at all whether the ditch is wide or narrow; as if it were not the passionate 
dialectical abhorrence of a leap that makes the ditch so infinitely wide, just as 
Lady Macbeth’s passion makes the spot of blood so immensely huge that the 
ocean itself cannot wash it away. Possibly the use of the word ernstlich,*’ too, 
is a piece of cunning on Lessing’s part, for with regard to what it is to leap, 
especially when the metaphor addresses the imagination, the earnest is 
sufficiently amusing, as it stands in no relation or in a comic relation to the 
leap, it not being the width of the ditch that prevents the leap, externally, but 
it being, internally, the dialectical passion that makes the ditch infinitely 
wide. To have been quite close to doing something has in itself a comic side, 
but to have been very close to making the leap is nothing at all, just because 
the leap is the category of decision. And now, to have wanted in the utmost 
earnest to make the leap — yes, he is a rascal, that Lessing, for it is surely with 
the utmost earnest that he has made the ditch wide — isn’t that just like 
making fun of people! Yet, as we all know, regarding the leap it is possible to 
make fun of people also in another and more appealing way: you shut your 
eyes, take yourself by the scruff of the neck å la Münchhausen, and then — 
yes, then you are standing on the other side, on that other side of sound 
common sense in the systematic promised land. 

This expression ‘the leap’ is linked with Lessing’s name in still another 
way. Altogether rare as it is these days for any thinker to call the beautiful 
Greek way of philosophizing to mind by cleverly concentrating himself 
and his thought-existence on something in a single brief, felicitous 
statement, L. reminds us vividly of the Greeks. His knowledge is not a 
learned mishmash and a ditto echt-speculative?® mediation of what every 
Tom, Dick and Harry, geniuses, and privat-docents have thought and 
written; his merit is not to have strung all these splendours together on 
the thread of the historicizing method; no, he has something brief and simple 
of his own. Just as with many Greek thinkers one cites their watchword 
instead of their names, so too has Lessing left a last word. In its time 
Lessing’s ‘last word’ famously gave rise to some scribblings. It fell to 
the enthusiastic and noble Jacobi, who speaks often and with amiable 


35 Leap. 3° ‘Broad’. 37 Earnestly’. 
3° The German ‘echt’ is used in translation here to convey the irony. 
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sympathy ofa need to be understood by other thinkers, and of how desirable 
it is to be in agreement with others, to be the father confessor that preserved 
L.’s last words. Now, it was of course no easy matter being father confessor 
to an ironist like L., and Jacobi has had enough to put up with, undeservedly 
in so far as he has been attacked unjustly, deservedly to the extent that L. 
had, after all, in no way sent for him in the capacity of father confessor, still 
less asked him to make the conversation public, and least of all asked him to 
put the accent of pathos in the wrong place. 

There is something highly poetic in this whole situation: two such 
markedly developed individualities as L. and J. in conversation with each 
other. Enthusiasm’s inexhaustible spokesman as observer and the wily 
Lessing as catechumen. So J. is to investigate how things really are with 
L. What happens? To his horror he discovers that, after all, Lessing is at 
bottom a Spinozist. The enthusiast ventures the utmost and proposes to 
him the only way out, a salto mortale.*° Here I must pause a moment. It may 
look as though J. turns out to be the discoverer of the leap. But it must be 
noted, first, that J. is not clear about where the leap essentially belongs; 
compared to Spinoza’s objectivity his salto mortale is more like a subjectiv- 
izing act than a transition from the eternal to the historical. Secondly, 
neither is he dialectically clear about the leap, that it cannot be taught or 
imparted directly, exactly because it is an act of isolation that, precisely 
regarding what cannot be thought, leaves it to the individual whether he 
will decide to accept it in faith and on the strength of the absurd. Jacobi 
wants by resorting to eloquence to help people to make the leap. But this is a 
contradiction, and all direct incitement is nothing but an obstacle to really 
making the leap, which is not to be confused with making assurances about 
having wanted to make it. Assume that Jacobi has made the leap; assume 
that with his eloquence he persuades a learner to want to make it. In that 
case the learner acquires a direct relation to J. and so does not make the leap 
himself. The direct relation between one human being and another is 
naturally much easier, satisfies one’s sympathies and one’s own need far 
more quickly and it seems more dependably. It is understood directly, and 
there is no need of that dialectic of the infinite to keep oneself infinitely 
resigned and infinitely enthusiastic in the sympathy of the infinite, whose 
secret is nothing but to give up the fanciful idea that in his God-relationship 
the one is not the equal of the other, which makes the supposed teacher into 


39 ‘Somersault’. 
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a learner who looks to himself, and all instruction into a divine joke because 
essentially every human being is taught only by God. 

Regarding Lessing, all Jacobi wants is company in making the leap; his 
eloquence is that of one smitten with Lessing, and that is why it is so 
important for him to have Lessing along. One notes straight away the 
dialectical irregularity here: the eloquent, forever convinced person feels 
himself strong and energetic enough to win others over to his conviction; 
i.e., he has uncertainty enough to need the assent of others in his enthusiastic 
conviction. The enthusiast unable to express his enthusiasm to any human 
being in a contrasting form is not in general the stronger but the weaker 
party, and has only the strength of a woman, which is in frailty. Jacobi did 
not know how to discipline himself artistically into being content to express 
the idea in his existing. The restraint of isolation, precisely posited in the 
leap, is unable to restrain Jacobi; he has to divulge something. He is always 
bubbling over in that eloquence of his which at times, in its pungency and 
substance and lyrical effervescence, ranks with Shakespeare, but which 
nevertheless wants to help others in a direct relation to the speaker, or as 
in casu? to give himself the comfort of having Lessing agree with him. 

To proceed. So when Jacobi discovers to his horreur that Lessing is 
really a Spinozist, he speaks out of total conviction. He wants to sweep 
Lessing off his feet. Lessing replies: ‘Gut, sehr gut! Ich kann das alles 
auch gebrauchen; aber ich kann nicht dasselbe damit machen. Uberhaupt 
gefällt Ihr Salto mortale mir nicht übel, und ich begreife wie ein Mann von 
Kopf auf diese Art Kopf-unten machen kann, um von der Stelle zu 
kommen; nehmen Sie mich mit, wenn es angeht.’t’ Here Lessing’s 
irony comes out superbly, aware as he presumably is that when you are 
to leap you must surely do it alone, and also be alone in properly under- 
standing that it is an impossibility. One has to admire his urbanity and his 
liking for Jacobi, and the conversational skill that so politely says: ‘nehmen 
Sie mich mit — wenn es angeht.’ Jacobi goes on: ‘Wenn sie nur auf die 
elastische Stelle treten wollen, die mich fortschwingt, so geht es von 
selbst.’#* This, by the way, is truly well said, but there is the inaccuracy 


° Cf. F.H. Jacobi, Sammlede Werke, Bd. 1v, 1st abh., p. 74. 


4 Latin: in this case. 


‘Good, very good! I can use all of that, but I cannot do the same with it. Altogether I quite like your 
salto mortale, and I see how a man with a good head can lower his head in a somersault in this way to 
get going; take me along, if at all possible.’ 

‘Take me along if at all possible ... If you will just step on the springy spot that catapults me, it will 
go by itself.’ 
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of his wanting here to make the leap into something objective and the 
leaping itself into something analogous to, for example, finding the 
Archimedean point. The good thing about the reply is that he does not 
want a direct relationship, a direct companionship, in the leap. Then 
follow Lessing’s /ast words: ‘Auch dazu gehort schon ein Sprung, den ich 
meinen alten Beinen und meinem schweren Kopfe nicht mehr zumuthen 
darf.’+3 Here Lessing, with the dialectical’s aid, is being ironical, while the 
last turn of phrase has an altogether Socratic colouring — speaking of meat 
and drink, doctors, pack asses and the like,** item of his old legs and his 
heavy head. In spite of the leap being, as we have frequently remarked, the 
decision, Jacobi wants as though to make a transition to it. He, the 
eloquent one, wants to entice Lessing: “There’s not much to it,’ he says, 
‘it’s not so difficult a matter, you just step on this springy spot — and the 
leap will go by itself.’ This is a perfect example of the pious treachery of 
eloquence. It is as though one were to recommend being executed with 
the guillotine, saying: ‘It’s all very easy, you simply lay your head on a 
board, a string is pulled, the axe falls — and you have been executed.’ But 
suppose now that being executed was what one did not want, and similarly 
with the leap. When one is disinclined to make the leap, so disinclined that 
this passion makes ‘the ditch infinitely wide’, then the most cunningly 
contrived jumping device will be of no help at all. Lessing sees very 
clearly that the leap, being decisive, is qualitatively dialectical and that it 
allows no approximating transition. His answer is therefore a joke. It is 
very far from being dogmatic; it is dialectically entirely correct, is person- 
ally evasive, and instead of inventing mediation in a hurry he makes use of 
his old legs and his heavy head. And of course, for anyone with young legs 
and a light head, they can safely leap. 

The psychological contrast between Lessing and Jacobi can be put 
summarily as follows. Lessing rests in himself, feels no need of compan- 
ionship. So he parries ironically and slips away from Jacobi on his old 
legs — which are not up to leaping. He makes no attempt to persuade 
Jacobi that there is no leap.” Jacobi, on the other hand, despite all his 
enthusiasm for others, is self-seeking. And his need is precisely his 
P Tt was fortunate for Lessing that he did not live in our no less serious than echi-speculatively 

dogmatic nineteenth century. He might then have lived to see some extremely serious man with no 


sense of humour propose in all seriousness to have Lessing re-attend confirmation classes in order 
to learn seriousness. 


#3 «That also takes a leap, which I may no longer expect from my old legs and my heavy head.’ 
44 An allusion to Plato’s Gorgias. 
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wanting at all costs to persuade Lessing; the vehemence with which he 
urges himself upon him shows how urgent was his need of him — to play 
with prepositions, as Jacobi was so fond of doing.* 

From what passed between Jacobi and Mendelssohn, 49 through Emilie 
(Reimarus)*’ respecting Jacobi’s relation to Lessing, one gets some idea of 
how inexhaustible L. has been in his joking dialectically and in Greek 
high spirits with the J. whom he otherwise esteemed so highly. Thus J. 
relates that L. once said ‘mit halbem Lächeln: Er selbst ware vielleicht das 
höchste Wesen, und gegenwärtig in dem Zustande der dussersten 
Contraction.’4*4 So no wonder that Lessing was declared a pantheist.*? 
And yet the joke is so obvious (not that this means the remark need be no 
more than jest) and particularly excellent in a later reference to the same 
remark. When he and J. were dining at Gleim’s,*° and during the meal it 
started to rain, which Gleim regretted since they had planned to go down 
to the garden after dinner, L. said to J. (presumably again mit halbem 
Lächeln): ‘Jacobi, Sie wissen, das thue ich vielleicht.” 

As for that, Mendelssohn, who also has had a say in these things, has 
quite correctly announced the lyrical culmination of thinking in the leap. 
In seeking to go beyond itself lyrically, thinking" wills the discovery of the 
paradoxical. This presentiment is a synthesis of jest and earnest, and on 
this point are to be found all the Christian categories. Beyond this point, 
every dogmatic determination is a philosophem” that has entered into the 
heart of man and is to be thought immanently. The last thing that human 
thinking can will to do is will to go beyond itself in the paradoxical. And 


A 


Dialectically, this confusion is not so easily solved. In the Crumbs I have tried to show how it arises, 
calling to mind how the self-knowledge of Socrates foundered on the curious circumstance that he 
did not know for certain whether he was a human being or a more composite animal than Typhon. 
It goes without saying that I speak merely of thinking as it is in the subjective existing thinker. I 
have never been able to understand how a man could become Speculation, Objective Speculation 
and Pure Being. One may indeed become many things in the world, as the German rhyme says: 
Edelmann, Bettelmann, Doctor, Pastor, Schuster, Schneider ... [nobleman, beggar, doctor, pastor, 
shoemaker, tailor]. Thus far I am able to understand the Germans. One may also become a thinker 
or a blockhead; but to become Speculation, that is the most inconceivable of all miracles. 


5 Hegel had criticized Jacobi for placing undue emphasis on prepositions (‘outside’, ‘above’, etc.). 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86), Jewish philosopher and friend of Lessing, and on whom the latter 
modelled the character of Nathan in his drama Nathan der Weise (Nathan the Wise). 

Properly Elise, daughter of H. S. Reimarus, whose work Lessing had published anonymously. See 
note 20 above. 

‘with half a smile: He himself was perhaps the highest being and currently in a state of extreme 
contraction.’ 

And thereby an adherent of Spinoza. 5° J. W.L. Gleim (1719-1803), a German poet. 

‘with half a smile ... You know, Jacobi, I might just do that? ** Latin: philosophical dictum. 
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Christianity is precisely the paradoxical. Mendelssohn says: ‘Zweifeln, ob 
es nicht etwas giebt, das nicht nur alle Begriffe übersteigt, sondern völlig 
außer dem Begriffe liegt, dieses nenne ich einen Sprung über sich selbst 
hinaus.” Mendelssohn will of course have none of it and doesn’t know 
how to make either jest or earnest out of it.* 

This is about all that can be said on Lessing’s relation to the leap. It is 
not much in itself, and it is not entirely clear dialectically what he wanted 
to make of it; indeed, it is not even clear whether the note of pathos in that 
passage from his own writings is a matter of style, and in the conversation 
with J. a Socratic joke, or whether these two opposites proceed from and 
are borne by one and the same categorial thought of the leap. The little 
that is to be found in Lessing has been important for me. I had read Fear 
and Trembling by Johannes de silentio before coming to read the volume by 
Lessing. In that work I learned how in the author’s view it was precisely 
the leap, as the decision kar’ &0ynv,** that became decisive for what is 
Christian and for every dogmatic category, something that is beyond the 
reach both of the intellectual intuition of Schelling and of what Hegel, 
scorning Schelling’s idea,>> would put in its place, namely the method, 
because the leap is precisely the most decisive protest against the meth- 
od’s inverse course. All Christianity is rooted according to Fear and 
Trembling — yes, rooted in fear and trembling (exactly the desperate 
categories of Christianity and the leap) — in the paradox, whether one 
accepts this (i.e., is a believer) or rejects it (just because it is the paradox). 
Although subsequent reading of Lessing made the matter no clearer, 
since what L. says is so very little, to me it was nevertheless always 
encouraging to see that L. was aware of it. Just a pity that he did not 
care to pursue this thought. But then neither did he have ‘mediation’ on 
his hands, the divine and idolized mediation that works and has worked 
miracles and turned a human being into speculation — and cast a spell 
over Christianity. All honour to mediation! No doubt it can help one in 
another way too, as it presumably helped the author of Fear and Trembling 
to seek the desperate expedient of the leap, just as Christianity too was a 


Cf. Jacobi, Works, 4th vol., rst sec., p. 110. 


“To doubt whether there may not be something that not only surpasses all concepts but also lies 
completely beyond the concept, that I call a leap beyond oneself.’ 

Greek: in special, or eminent, degree. 

F. W.J. von Schelling (1775-1854), the principal philosopher of German Romanticism, whose 
‘philosophy of identity’ maintained the absolute identity of nature and intelligence and knower and 
known. 
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desperate expedient when it entered the world and in all ages remains so 
for everyone who really accepts it. A fiery and spirited steed may very well 
come to lose its wind and proud bearing when held for hire and ridden by 
every dabbler — but in the world of the spirit, sloth is never victorious, it 
loses constantly and remains outside. As to whether Johannes de silentio 
learned of the leap by reading Lessing remains undecided. 


4. Lessing has said: ‘Wenn Gott in seiner Rechten alle Wahrheit, und in 
seiner Linken den einzigen immer regen Trieb nach Wahrheit, obschon 
mit dem Zusatze mich immer und ewig zu irren, verschlossen helte, und 
spreche zu mir: wahle! Ich fiele ihm mit Demuth in seine Linke, und 
sagte: Vater, gieb! die reine Wahrheit ist ja doch nur fiir dich allein.” 
(Cf. Lessing’s S.W., 5ter B, p.100.) 

Presumably, at the time Lessing said this, the system was not ready; 
alas, and now he is dead! If he were alive now, when the system is just 
about done, or is in hand and will be finished on Sunday, believe me, L. 
would have grabbed after it with both hands. He would have had neither 
the time nor the manners, nor the elation, thus in jest to as though play 
odds and evens with God and choose in earnest the left hand. But then the 
system has more to offer than God has in both hands; it has more even this 
very moment, to say nothing of next Sunday when it will quite certainly 
be finished. 

The words are found in a little essay (“Eine Duplik’, 1778) occasioned 
by a devout man’s defence of the story of the Resurrection against 
the attack made upon it in the fragments published by Lessing. It is no 
doubt common knowledge that people simply failed to see the point of 
L.’s publishing these fragments. Not even the good and widely read 
Hauptpastor Götzeř” could make up his mind what passage in the 
Apocalypse>® applied to it and indeed was fulfilled in Lessing. People in 
their relation to him have been to that extent forced in a curious way to 
accept his principle. Although in those days too there were results and 
finalities to spare, it was quite impossible to have Lessing killed and 
world-historically butchered and salted in a §. He was and remained a 


56 If God held the truth enclosed in his right hand, and in his left hand the one and only ever-striving 
drive for truth, even with the corollary of erring for ever and ever, and if he were to say to me: 
Choose! — I would humbly fall down to him at his left hand and say: Father, give! Pure truth is 
indeed only for you alone.’ 

57 Properly ‘Goeze’. 5° Following the Greek title of the book of Revelation. 
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riddle. If anyone should try calling him back now, he will get no further 
with him. 

Here, first, an assurance regarding my own humble person. I am as 
willing as the next man to fall down in worship before the system, if only 
I can get a glimpse of it. Up to now I have not managed and although I have 
young legs I am practically worn out with running from Herod to Pilate.*° 
Once or twice I have been on the brink of adoration, but lo and behold, with 
my handkerchief already spread on the ground to avoid dirtying my 
trousers from kneeling, and just as I had in all innocence made a final appeal 
to one of the initiates, “Tell me honestly now, is it quite finished; because if 
so I will fling myself down, even at the risk of ruining a pair of trousers’ (for 
due to the heavy traffic to and from the system, the road has become not a 
little muddy), I always got the answer, ‘No, it is still not quite ready.’ And so 
there was once more a postponement — of the system and the kneeling. 

System and closure are pretty much one and the same, so that if the 
system is not completed there is no system. I have already pointed out in 
another place that a system which is not quite completed is a hypothesis, 
while a half-finished system is nonsense. Were someone now to say that 
this is just a dispute about words, and that the systematicians themselves 
say that the system is not finished, I would simply ask: Why then do they 
call ita system? Why at all do they speak with forked tongues? When they 
deliver their compendia, they say nothing about there being anything 
missing. Thus they lead the less knowledgeable to suppose that every- 
thing is complete, unless they are writing for those better informed than 
themselves, which would no doubt strike the systematizers as unthink- 
able. If, on the other hand, the building is tampered with, out comes the 
builder. He is an extremely pleasant man, courteous and friendly to the 
visitor. He says: ‘Yes, we are still under construction, the system is still 
not quite finished.’ But did he not know that beforehand? Did he not 
know it when he had his beatifying invitation sent out to all mankind? Ifhe 
did know, why did he not say so himself, i.e., why did he not refrain from 
calling the fragment on offer a system? For here we have it again: a 
fragment of a system is nonsense. A continued striving for a system, on 
the other hand, is still a striving; and a striving, indeed a continued 
striving, is exactly what Lessing is talking about. And surely not a striving 
for nothing! On the contrary, Lessing speaks of a striving for truth, and he 


59 An allusion to Luke 23:1-25. 
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uses a remarkable phrase about this urge to truth: den einzigen immer regen 
Trieb.° This word ‘einzig”*' can hardly be understood otherwise than as 
equivalent to the infinite in the same sense as that having one thought, just 
one, is higher than having many. So these two, Lessing and the system- 
atizer, both talk of a continued striving, except that Lessing is stupid or 
honest enough to call it a continued striving, while the systematizer is 
clever or dishonest enough to call it the system. How would this differ- 
ence be judged in other contexts? When commission agent Behrend” had 
lost a silk umbrella, he advertised for it as a cotton one, thinking, ‘If I say it 
is a silk umbrella, the finder will be more easily tempted to keep it.’ 
Perhaps the systematizer thinks as follows: ‘If on the title page and in the 
newspaper I call my offering a continued striving for the truth, alas, who 
will buy it or admire me; but if I call it the system, the absolute system, 
everyone will buy the system’ — if only there were not the remaining 
difficulty that what the systematizer sells is not the system. 

So let us proceed, but let us not play games with each another. I, 
Johannes Climacus, am neither more nor less than a human being; and 
I assume that the person I have the honour of conversing with is also a 
human being. If he wants to be speculation, pure speculative thought, I 
must stop conversing with him; for at that moment he vanishes from my 
sight and from the feeble mortal eye of a human being. 


Consequently: (a) there can be a logical system, (b) but there can be no system 


for life itself.°3 


a 


a. If, however, a logical system is to be constructed, special care must be 
taken not to include in it anything that is subject to life’s dialectic, any- 
thing that only ‘is’ by being there, or having been there, not something 
that is just by being. From this it follows quite simply that Hegel’s 
matchless and matchlessly applauded invention — having movement 
brought into logic (apart from the absence one notes in every other 
passage of any attempt on his part to make one believe that it is there) 


6° «The one and only ever-striving drive’. ° ‘One and only’. 

6 A well-known character in Copenhagen and subject of many such anecdotes. 

63 ‘Tilværelsens System’, sometimes translated ‘System of/for Existence’. See the ‘Note on the 
translation’. 
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does nothing but confuse logic." And it is surely also strange to make 
movement the basis of a sphere where movement is unthinkable; and to 
let movement explain logic when logic cannot explain movement. On this 
point, however, I am fortunate enough to be able to refer to a man whose 
thinking is sound and who is happily schooled in Greek philosophy 
(rare traits in these times!), a man who has been able to liberate himself 
and his thought from every foot-dragging and cringing relation to 
Hegel, from whose reputation everyone wants to profit, if by nothing 
else than by going further, i.e., by having taken him on board; a man who 
has preferred to be content with Aristotle and with himself — I mean 
Trendelenburg (Logische Untersuchungen).°+ Among his merits is to have 
grasped movement as the inexplicable presupposition, the common 
factor, in which being and thinking are united, and as their continued 
reciprocity. I cannot attempt here to show how his view is related to the 
Greeks, to Aristotelian thought, or to something that, strangely enough if 
only in a popular way, bears much resemblance to his exposition: a small 
passage in Plutarch’s work on Isis and Osiris.°5 I do not mean at all that 
the Hegelian philosophy has had no salutary influence on Trendelenburg, 
but the fortunate thing is that he has seen that there is no improving 
Hegel’s construction, going further etc. (a dishonest approach by which 
today many a poor devil seeks to usurp Hegel’s celebrity, fraternizing with 
him like a Neapolitan street lounger), and on the other hand that 
Trendelenburg, sober-minded as a Greek thinker, without promising 
everything, without wanting to bestow blessedness upon all mankind, 


t The off-hand way in which systematizers concede that Hegel may not have altogether succeeded in 
introducing movement into logic, much as the greengrocer thinks that a raisin or two more or less 
are nothing to worry about when the purchase is a large one — this farcical humouring of Hegel is of 
course an expression of contempt, one that not even his most vehement antagonist has allowed 
himself. There have of course been logical attempts prior to Hegel, but his method is supposed to 
be everything. For him and for everyone bright enough to grasp what it means to have willed 
something great, its absence at this or that point cannot be a matter of indifference, as it is when a 
greengrocer and his customer squabble over whether there is a little over or under weight. Hegel 
has himself staked his whole reputation on this matter of the method. But a method has the 
remarkable characteristic of being nothing in the abstract; it is precisely in the execution or 
application that it is the method. Where it is not put into practice it is not the method, and if 
there is no other method, then there is no method at all. Let admirers of Hegel reserve to 
themselves the right to make him into a bletherer; an antagonist will always know how to hold 


him in honour for having willed something great and not having attained it. 
4 Logical Investigations. F.A. Trendelenburg (1802-72) (in the Danish his name is consistently 
misspelled) was professor of philosophy in Berlin and a critic of Hegel. 


65 See Plutarch, Moralia, Loeb, V, pp. 142-5. 
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accomplishes a great deal and brings blessing to whoever would need his 
guidance in learning about the Greeks. 

In a logical system, nothing must be taken on that has a relation to life 
itself, nothing that is not indifferent to existence. The infinite advantage 
over all other thinking held by the logical, by being objective, is limited in 
turn by the fact that, seen subjectively, it is a hypothesis just because it is 
indifferent to life in the sense of actuality. This double nature of the 
logical distinguishes it from the mathematical, which has no relation at all 
to life, one way or the other, but possesses only objectivity — not objec- 
tivity and the hypothetical together as the unity and the contradiction in 
which it relates negatively to existence. 

The logical system must not be a mystification, a piece of ventriloquism 
in which the content of life emerges artfully and surreptitiously, where 
logical thought is taken aback and finds what the Herr Professor or the 
licentiate has had up his sleeve. A stricter judgment on this point would be 
possible if it could be determined in what sense the category constitutes 
an abridgement of life itself, whether logical thought is abstract after life 
itself °° or abstract with no relation to life. This is a question I could wish 
to treat rather more fully in another place, and even if it has not been 
answered satisfactorily, just having raised it is at least something. 

B. The dialectic of the beginning must be made clear. What is the 
almost amusing thing about it — that the beginning is and again is not, 
because it is the beginning — this true dialectical observation has for some 
time now been a kind of game played in good Hegelian society. 

The system begins, so it is said, with the immediate; some people, 
delinquent in the dialectical, are even oratorical enough to speak of the 
most immediate of all, although the very notion of a comparison implied 
here could prove hazardous for the beginning." The system begins with 
the immediate and therefore without any presuppositions and therefore 
absolutely; i.e., the system’s beginning is an absolute beginning. This is 
quite correct and has also been sufficiently admired. But why is it that 
before making a beginning with the system, the second, equally, yes 
precisely equally important question has not been raised, its implications 
“ To show how would here take us too far. Often the trouble taken in such matters proves wasted; for 

after taking great pains to state an objection pointedly, one learns from a philosopher’s rejoinder 

that the misunderstanding was not rooted in any inability to understand the idolized philosophy, 


but in having persuaded oneself to think that it really amounted to anything — and not loose 
thinking hiding behind expressions of the most presuming kind. 


66 or 
> ©Tilverelse’. 
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made clear and respected: How does the system begin with the immediate? 
Le., does it begin with it immediately? To this the answer must be an 
unconditional No. If the system is assumed to be after life itself (giving 
rise to a confusion with a system for life), then the system does of course 
come afterwards and therefore does not begin immediately with the imme- 
diacy with which life itself began; even if in another sense it may be said that 
life itself did not begin with the immediate, since the immediate never is but 
is annulled as soon as it is. The beginning of the system that begins with the 
immediate 7s then itself attained through a reflection. 

Here is the difficulty, for if one does not let go of this single thought, 
deceptively or unthinkingly, or in a breathless haste to get the system 
finished, it is in all its simplicity enough for deciding that no system for 
life is possible; and that the logical system must not boast of an absolute 
beginning, because such a beginning, like pure being, is a pure chimera. 

That is to say, if it is impossible to begin immediately with the 
immediate (which would have to be thought of as an accident or a miracle, 
i.e., as not to think), yet the beginning must be arrived at through a 
reflection, then the question quite simply arises (ah! if only I won’t now be 
put in the corner for my simple-mindedness, since everyone can under- 
stand my question — and must therefore be ashamed by the popular level 
of their questioner’s learning): How do I put an end to the reflection 
which was set in motion to reach that beginning? Reflection has the 
notable property of being infinite. But its being infinite must in any 
case mean that it cannot stop by itself, because in stopping itself it uses 
itself, and so can only be stopped in the same way that a sickness is cured if 
allowed to prescribe its own medicine, i.e., by nourishing the sickness. 
Maybe this infinity of reflection is the bad infinity®” — in that case we are 
soon finished, for the bad infinity is meant to be some despicable some- 
thing or other that has to be given up the sooner the better. 

Perhaps I may be permitted a question in this connection. How is it, 
indeed, that Hegel himself and all Hegelians, who are otherwise supposed 
to be dialecticians, become angry at this point?, Yes, as angry as Germans. 
Or is it a dialectical attribute, this ‘bad’? From where does such a predicate 
enter logic? How do scorn and contempt and means of intimidation find a 
place as acceptable means of locomotion in logic, so that the absolute 
beginning is accepted by the individual because he is afraid of what his 


67 Tn Hegel a bad infinity is one that cannot be accommodated to the dialectic of opposition in which 
oppositions are cancelled in the true infinity. 
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neighbours and those opposite will think of him if he does not? Is not ‘bad’ 
an ethical category?” What do I mean by speaking of the bad infinity? 
I charge the individual in question with not wanting to halt the infinite 
reflective process. Am I then requiring something of him? But in an echt- 
speculative way I assume on the contrary that reflection brings itself to a 
halt. So why require anything of the thinker? And what do I require? I 
require a decision. And I do right in doing so, for that is the only way of 
halting the process of reflection. On the other hand, a philosopher never 
does right while playing games with people, at one moment letting the 
reflective process bring itself to a halt in the absolute beginning, and the 
next moment mocking someone whose only fault is that he is stupid enough 
to believe the first, mocking him in order to help him in this way to arrive at 
an absolute beginning, which then occurs in two ways. But to require a 
decision is to abandon the presuppositionlessness. It is only when reflection 
comes to a halt that a beginning can be made, and reflection can be halted 
only by something else, and this something else is something quite other 
than the logical, because it is a decision. And only when the beginning that 
brings the process of reflection to a halt is a breakthrough, so that the 
absolute beginning itself breaks through the infinitely continued reflection, 
only then is it that the beginning has no presuppositions. If, on the other 
hand, it is a break in which the process of reflection is interrupted, so that 
the beginning can emerge, then this beginning is not absolute, since it has 
come about through a petéBaots eis GAA yévos.°° 

When beginning with the immediate is achieved by a reflection, the 
immediate must have a meaning other than the usual. This is something 
that Hegelian logicians have correctly seen, and they therefore define the 
immediate with which logic begins as follows: the most abstract remainder 
after an exhaustive abstraction.” There is nothing objectionable about 
this definition, but there certainly is in the failure to respect what this 
says; for indirectly this definition says that there is no absolute beginning. 


And if not that, it is in any case an aesthetic category, as when Plutarch says that some have 
assumed a single world because they feared that they would otherwise have an infinite and 
troublesome infinity of worlds on their hands (ev@0g ddpiotog Kai yorenrco dmetpiac 
bnoAauBavovons [directly an unlimited and burdensome infinity [of worlds] overtook them], De 
defectu oraculorum [On the Obsolescence of Oracles], xxii). 

68 
69 


Greek: shift to another genus. See p. 83 n. 33. 

The sentence summarizes § 26 of the Danish philosopher J.L. Heiberg’s ‘Outline of the 
Philosophy of Philosophy or Speculative Logic’ from 1832, in Heiberg’s Speculative Logic and 
Other Texts, ed. and tr. Jon Stewart (Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzel, 2006), p. 55. 
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How so? I hear someone say. When one has abstracted from everything, is 
it not the case then that, etc.? 

Yes, when one has abstracted from everything. Let us be human beings. 
This act of abstraction, just like that other act of reflection, is infinite. So 
how do I bring it to a halt? — and it is indeed first when ... that. Let us go 
to the length of risking a thought-experiment. Suppose the infinite act 
of abstraction is in actu.’° The beginning is not the act of abstracting 
but comes afterwards. But with what then do I begin, now that I have 
abstracted from everything? Ah, here a Hegelian, deeply moved, might 
fall upon my breast and stammer blissfully: with nothing. And that is just 
what the system says, that it begins with nothing. But I must be allowed 
my second question: How do I begin with this nothing? For unless the 
infinite act of abstraction is one of those foolish pranks that are easy to play 
two at a time; if it is, on the contrary, the most strenuous deed that can be 
performed, what then? Why then of course, all my strength goes into 
keeping hold of it. If I let go of any part of my strength, I am no longer 
abstracting from everything. And if I make a beginning under these 
conditions, I do not begin with nothing, just because at the moment 
I began I did not abstract from everything. This means that if it is indeed 
possible for a human being to abstract from everything in his thinking, it is 
at any rate impossible for him to do more, since even if it does not altogether 
exceed human powers, it at least absolutely exhausts them. To grow tired of 
the act of abstracting and in that way arrive at a beginning is the kind of 
explanation you would expect only of greengrocers, who are not so partic- 
ular about such irregularities. The very expression, beginning with noth- 
ing, and quite irrespective of its relation to the infinite act of abstraction, is 
also treacherous. For to begin with nothing is really neither more nor less 
than a new reformulation of the dialectic of the beginning. The beginning 
is, and again is not, precisely because it is the beginning. This can also be 
put as follows: the beginning begins with nothing. It is simply a new 
expression, not one single step further. In the one case I merely think the 
beginning in abstracto; in the other I think the relation which this same 
equally abstract beginning has to a something with which a beginning is 
made. And it appears, quite properly, that this something, indeed the only 
something which could correspond to such a beginning, is nothing. But this 
is only a tautological reformulation of the second proposition: the beginning 


7° Latin: actual. 
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is not. That the beginning is not and that the beginning begins with nothing 
are wholly identical propositions, and I have not budged. 

What if instead of talking or dreaming of an absolute beginning, we talk 
about a leap? To be content with a ‘just about as good as’, a ‘you could almost 
say that’, an ‘if you sleep on it until tomorrow, you may well say that’, shows 
only that you are a relative of Trop,” who came little by little to the point of 
assuming that almost having passed his bar examination was the same as 
having passed it. Everyone laughs at this, but when one argues similarly in 
the realm of truth, and in the shrine of scholarship, then it is good philos- 
ophy, echt-speculative philosophy. Lessing, being no speculative philoso- 
pher, assumed the opposite, that an infinitely small distance makes the ditch 
infinitely wide, because what makes the ditch so wide is the leap itself. 

It is rather odd. Although in logic they know that reflection stops of 
itself, that doubting everything turns through itself into its opposite (a 
true sailor’s yarn, i.e., truly a sailor’s yarn), Hegelians in everyday life, 
when they are amiable people, when they are just like the rest of us except 
for being, as I am always willing and ready to allow, more learned and 
talented, etc., know that reflection can be halted only by a leap. Let us 
dwell on this a moment. If the individual does not stop the reflection, he 
will be infinitized in reflection, i.e., no decision emerges.” Through 
getting lost in reflection in this way, the individual in fact becomes 
objective; he increasingly loses the decisiveness of subjectivity and its 
turning back into itself. And yet people want to assume that reflection can 
be halted objectively, even though the opposite is the truth and it cannot 
be stopped objectively; and when it is stopped subjectively, it does not 
stop of its own accord, it is the subject that stops it. 

For example, once Rötscher”? (who, in his book on Aristophanes, does 
seem to understand the necessity with which world-historical transition 
occurs, and to have understood in logic how reflection works through 
itself to an absolute beginning) — once Rotscher puts himself to explaining 
Hamlet he knows that reflection is stopped only by a decision. He does 
not take it (am I to say rather oddly?), rather oddly, that Hamlet just by 


” The reader may recall that when the matter becomes objective, there is no question of an eternal 
happiness, because this lies precisely in subjectivity and decision. 


7! An everlasting student in a comedy by J. L. Heiberg. In his sixties he was still on the point of taking 
his law examination. 

7 H.T. Rotscher (1803-71), German professor of philosophy and critic in aesthetics. Discussed in 
connection with Aristophanes in Kierkegaard’s dissertation on irony (see SKS 1, pp. 183, 193-4). 
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continuing to reflect came at last to an absolute beginning. But in logic he 
supposes (shall I say rather oddly?), rather oddly, yes, there he presum- 
ably supposes that the passage of reflection comes through itself to a stop 
at an absolute beginning. This is something I cannot understand, and it 
pains me not to be able to understand it, precisely because I admire 
Rotscher, for his talent, his classical culture, and his tasteful and yet 
primitive grasp of psychological phenomena. 

What has been said here about the beginning in logic (that the same 
things show the impossibility of a system for life will be pursued in more 
detail in ‘b’) is very plain and simple. It almost embarrasses me to say it, or 
embarrasses me to have to say it, embarrasses me because of my situation, 
that a poor pamphleteer, who would rather kneel in worship before the 
system, is obliged to say such things. What has been said might have been 
put in another way so as to impress someone or other by the presentation 
calling to mind more specifically the philosophical controversies of a 
moment now past. The question would then turn on the significance of 
Hegel’s Phänomenologie? for the system: whether it is an introduction, 
whether it remains outside the system, and if an introduction, whether it 
is incorporated in its turn within the system; further, whether Hegel may 
not even have to his astonishing credit the writing not only of the system 
but of two, yes, three systems, which always requires a matchless system- 
atic mind, and yet which seems to be the case, seeing that the system has 
been completed more than once, etc. In fact all this has been said often 
enough, but often it is said in a confusing way. A large book has been 
written about it.”4 First everything is said that Hegel has said, and then 
this or that later material is taken into consideration, all of which merely 
diverts attention and casts a distracting prolixity over what can be said 
quite briefly. 

y. To shed light on logic it might be a good thing to place oneself 
psychologically in the state of mind of someone who thinks the logical: 
what kind of dying to oneself this needs, and how far the imagination plays 
a part. This, again, will be a poor and extremely simple comment, but for 
that reason quite possibly true and by no means redundant: a philosopher 


73 Phänomenologie des Geistes [Phenomenology of Spirit], described on its title page as the first part of a 
‘System of Science’ but without what should have been its sequels forming a completion of any 
homogeneous project. 

74 Probably a reference to Carl Ludwig Michelet’s Geschichte der letzten Systeme der Philosophien in 
Deutschland von Kant bis Hegel [History of the latest philosophical systems in Germany from Kant to 
Hegel], 1-11 (Berlin, 1837-8). 
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has, by and by, become such an incredible being that the most extravagant 
imagination has scarcely invented anything so far-fetched. How at all does 
the empirical Z stand to the pure /-/?7> Anyone who wants to be a philos- 
opher will more than appreciate a little information on this, and above all 
want not to become a ludicrous creature by being transformed, ein zwei drei 
kokolorum”® into speculation. If someone who is occupied with logical 
thought is at the same time human enough not to forget that, even if he 
has completed the system, he is still an existing human being, the fantas- 
ticality and the charlatanry will gradually disappear. And even if an eminent 
logical capacity is required to reconstruct Hegel’s Logic, it takes only sound 
common sense in someone who once enthusiastically believed in the great 
thing Hegel claimed to be doing, and proved his enthusiasm by believing it, 
and proved his enthusiasm for Hegel by crediting it of him, yes, it takes only 
sound common sense to see that Hegel has in many places behaved indefen- 
sibly, not towards greengrocers, for they after all only believe half of what a 
man says, but towards enthusiastic young people who believed him. Even in 
the case of someone not particularly highly gifted, having had the enthusiasm 
to believe the highest none the less, as this is attributed to Hegel, and having 
had the enthusiasm to despair over himself in the moment of difficulty rather 
than give up Hegel — when a young person like that comes again to himself, 
he has a right to demand this nemesis, that laughter consume in Hegel what 
is laughter’s rightful due. And a youth like that has after all upheld Hegel, 
quite otherwise than many a follower who in deceptive asides makes Hegel at 
one time everything, at another a triviality. 


b 


There can be no system for life itself. So is there no such thing? Not at all, 
nor does what was said imply that. Life itself is a system — for God, but 
cannot be that for any existing spirit. System and finality correspond to 
each other, but life is just the opposite. From an abstract point of view, 
system and existing cannot be thought together; because systematic 
thought in order to think life must think of it as annulled and hence not 
as life. Existence is the spacing that holds things apart; the systematic is 
the finality that joins them together. 


75 A formula associated with J.G. Fichte, who in continuation of Kant’s philosophy made self- 
consciousness philosophy’s foundation. 
76 ‘One, two, three, hocus pocus’. 
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In actual life a deception now enters, an illusion, as also the Crumbs 
tried to point out, and to which I must refer, namely the question of 
whether the past is more necessary than the future. When a life is a thing 
of the past, it is indeed finished, it is indeed finalized, and to that extent 
falls into the systematic grasp. Quite right — but for whom? Someone 
himself existing cannot gain the finality outside life that corresponds to 
the eternity into which the past has entered. If it should please a thinker to 
forget distractedly that he himself is existing, absent-mindedness and 
speculation are still not quite the same. On the contrary, the fact that he 
himself is existing hints at the claim that existing makes upon him, and 
that his — yes, if he is a great man — that this life of his in the present can 
again, once a thing of the past, have a finality’s validity for the systematic 
thinker. But who then is this systematic thinker? Yes, it is someone who is 
outside life and yet inside it, who in his eternity is forever finalized and yet 
envelops life within himself — it is God. 

Why the deception? The fact that the world has been standing now for 
6,000 years is no reason for denying that life does not make just the same 
claim upon the one who exists as it always has, which is that he is to be, not 
a contemplating spirit in a piece of make-believe, but an existing spirit in 
actuality. All understanding comes afterwards. While the individual 
existing now undoubtedly comes after in relation to the 6,000 years that 
went before, if we were to assume that he came to understand these 
systematically, the strange ironical consequence would be that he would 
not come to understand himself as existing, because he acquires no 
existence himself, having nothing that should be understood afterwards. 
It would follow from this that such a thinker would either have to be the 
good Lord or else a fantastic quodlibet.’’ The immorality in this is surely 
clear to anyone, as also the propriety of what another author has said 
regarding the Hegelian system, that with Hegel we got a system, the 
absolute system — without having an ethics.7* Let us smile if we will at 
the ethico-religious extravaganzas of the Middle Ages in asceticism and 
the like; but let us above all not forget that the speculative low-comedy 
extravaganza of becoming /-J, yet often gua human being such a philistine 
that no person of enthusiasm would bother to lead such a life — is just as 
ridiculous. 


77 Latin: anything. 
78 A reference to Stages on Life’s Way. See SKS 6, p. 216. The ‘author’ here is Frater Taciturnus. 
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Regarding the impossibility ofa system for life, let us then ask in a quite 
simple-minded way, as a Greek youth would ask his teacher (and if lofty 
wisdom can explain everything else but not answer a simple-minded 
question, the world is indeed out of joint): Who is to write or complete 
such a system? A human being surely; unless we are to start talking again 
in that curious way that has a human being become speculation, become 
the subject-object;’? accordingly a human being — and surely a living, i.e., 
an existing human being. Or, if the speculation which produces the 
system, if it is the joint effort of the various thinkers, in what final 
conclusion does this fellowship join forces??? How does the conclusion 
come to light? Surely through some human being? Again, how are the 
individual participants related to this enterprise, what are the conceptual 
means that mediate here between what is individual and what world- 
historical, and again what nature of being is this, the one who strings them 
all on the systematic thread? Is he a human being or is he speculation? But 
if he is a human being, then he is indeed existing. Altogether there are two 
paths for one who exists: either he can do his best to forget that he is 
existing, thereby managing to become a figure of fun (the comedy in the 
contradiction of wanting to be what one is not, for instance, a human 
wanting to be a bird, is no greater than that in the contradiction of not 
wanting to be what one is, in casu*" existing; just as in the use of language 
we find it comic that a man forgets his name, which means forgetting not 
so much his name as the distinctive nature of his being), since existence 
has the notable trait that someone existing exists whether he wants to or 
not, or else he can turn all his attention on this circumstance that he is an 
existing being. It is from this side that the objection must first be made to 
modern speculation, not that it has a mistaken presupposition, but that it 
has a comic presupposition, due to its having forgotten in a sort of world- 
historical distraction what it is to be a human being. Not indeed, what it 
means to be a human being at all, for this is the sort of thing even a 
speculative philosopher might be induced to go into, but what it means 
that you and I and he, we, are human beings, each individually. 

Someone existing who turns all his attention on the circumstance that 
he is existing, he too will smile approvingly as a beautiful saying at those 


79 Cf. Hegel’s Logic, § 214, where ‘subject-object’ is among the ways mentioned of describing ‘the 
Idea’. See Hegel’s Logic, tr. W. Wallace (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), p. 277- 

8° The original plays on ‘Slutning’ (conclusion) and ‘slutte sig sammen’ (join forces). 

81 Latin: in this case. 
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words of Lessing about a continued striving, not indeed winning for its 
author immortal fame, for they are so very simple, but as something any 
attentive person must confirm. Someone existing who forgets that he is 
existing will become more and more distrait, and as people sometimes 
deposit the fruits of their otium?” in books, so we may venture to expect 
as the fruit of his distraction the expected system for life itself — well, maybe 
not all of us, only those who are almost as distrait as he. While, then, the 
Hegelian philosophy distractedly goes ahead and becomes a system for life, 
and what is more, is finished — without having an ethics (exactly where life 
belongs), that more simple-minded philosophy, propounded by someone 
existing for the existing, will especially bring the ethical to light. 

Once it is remembered that philosophizing is not a matter of talking 
fantastically to fantastic beings, but that it is those existing who are 
addressed, that it is not to be decided fantastically in abstracto?’ whether 
a continued striving is something poorer than the finality of the system, 
but the question is what existing beings must be content with in so far as 
they are existing, then continued striving will be alone in harbouring no 
illusion. Even if someone has reached the top, the repetition in which he 
must still fill out his life, if he is not to go backwards (or become a fantastic 
being), will again be a continued striving, because here again finality is put 
aside and postponed. In this it is just like the Platonic conception of love; 
it is a want, and a person feeling a want can just as much be one who 
desires the continued possession of what he has as one who desires the 
possession of what he does not have. Within the fantasies of speculation 
and aesthetics we have a positive finality in the system, and in the fifth act 
of the drama. But this sort of finality is only for fantasy beings. 

The continued striving expresses the existing subject’s ethical life- 
view. So the continued striving must not be understood in a metaphysical 
sense. But then neither has any individual existed metaphysically. By way 
of misunderstanding, an opposition might be drawn in this way between 
finality and the continued striving for truth. One might then be able, and 
perhaps has even tried, to call in mind the Greek idea of wanting always to 
be a learner.*+ But that is only a misunderstanding within this sphere. 
In the ethical sense, the continued striving is, on the contrary, the 
consciousness of being one who is existing, and the continued striving 


82 Latin: leisure. ® Latin: in the abstract. 
84 A possible allusion to Solon, to whom Plutarch attributes the saying: ‘But I grow old ever learning 
many things.’ 
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is the expression of the perpetual realization that at no moment is it done 
with, as long as the subject is existing, something the subject is precisely 
conscious of and by which he is hence not deceived. But Greek philos- 
ophy always had a relation to ethics. So wanting always to be a learner was 
not considered a great discovery, or an inspired enterprise of an excep- 
tional individual; for it was neither more nor less than the understanding 
that one is existing, which it is no merit to be conscious of but thoughtless 
to forget. 

So-called pantheistic systems are often called to mind and attacked for 
abrogating freedom and the distinction between good and evil. This 
might be put just as peremptorily by saying that every such system 
fantastically dissipates the concept of existence. But it is not only of 
pantheistic systems we should say this; more to the point would be to 
show that every system must be pantheistic just because of its finality. 
Existing must be annulled in the eternal before the system can bring itself 
to a close; there must be no existing remainder, not even such a tiny little 
dangling appendage as the existing Herr Professor who writes the system. 
But this is not how the matter is presented to us. No, pantheistic systems 
are contested partly in riotous aphorisms that repeatedly promise a new 
system, and partly by way of putting together some writings supposed to 
be a system, and where there is a special paragraph from which one learns 
that special stress has been put on the concept of existence and actuality. 
That such a paragraph is a mockery of the entire system, that rather than 
being a paragraph in a system it is an absolute protest against the system, 
is nothing to the point for restless systematizers. If one is really to stress 
the concept of existence, this cannot be said directly in a paragraph in a 
system, and all oaths and ‘bloody wells’ serve only to make the magisterial 
topsy-turviness of the paragraph increasingly ridiculous. Actual emphasis 
on existence must be expressed in an essential form, and this in view of the 
treachery of existence is an indirect form: that there is no system. But this 
in turn must not become a reassuring official blank, for the indirect 
expression will be constantly renewed in that form. It may be perfectly 
all right with recommendations by committees to include a dissenting 
opinion; but an existential system which includes the dissenting opinion 
as one of its paragraphs is a curious monstrosity. No wonder the system 
endures. It proudly ignores objections, and if some particular objection is 
met with that appears to attract people’s attention, the systematic 
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entrepreneurs have a copyist duplicate the objection, which is then 
recorded in the system, and with the binding the system is then done. 

The systematic idea is the subject-object, the unity of thinking and 
being; existence is, on the contrary, precisely their separation. It by no 
means follows that existence is thoughtless; but it has made space and put 
space between subject and object, thought and being. Objectively under- 
stood, thinking is pure thinking, which corresponds in just such an 
abstractly objective way to its object, which object is therefore itself, 
and the truth the correspondence of thought with itself. This objective 
thinking has no relation to the existing subjectivity, and while the difficult 
question always remains of how the existing subject gains admission to 
this objectivity, where subjectivity is pure abstract subjectivity (which 
again is an objective qualification and signifies no existing human being), 
what is certain is that the existing subjectivity tends more and more to 
vanish into thin air; and finally, if it is possible for a human being to 
become anything of the sort, and the whole thing is not something he can 
become aware of in imagination at most, he becomes pure abstract con- 
sciousness privy to knowledge of this pure relation between thinking and 
being, this pure identity, yes, this tautology, because here being does not 
mean that the thinker is, but really only that he is thinking. 

The existing subject is, on the contrary, existing, as indeed is every 
human being. Let us therefore not do the objective tendency the injustice 
of calling it an ungodly, pantheistic self-worship, but view it rather as an 
essay in the comical, because the idea that from now and to the end of the 
world nothing may be said that is not a proposal for further improvement 
in the almost completed system is a systematic consequence that only 
systematizers have to draw. 

By starting straight away with ethical categories in the criticism of the 
objective tendency one does it an injustice and misses the target, since 
there is nothing that one has in common with those under attack. 
However, by staying inside the metaphysics one can employ the comical — 
which is also within metaphysics — to catch up with a glorified professor of 
the kind. If a dancer were able to jump very high we would admire him. 
But if he could jump even higher than any dancer before him, were he to 
give the impression of being able to fly, let laughter alone catch up with 
him. To jump is basically to belong to the earth and to respect the law of 
gravity; so that the leap is only momentary. But to fly means to be freed 
from telluric conditions, a privilege reserved only for winged creatures, 
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maybe also inhabitants of the moon, maybe — and that may be where the 
system finds at last its true readers. 

Being a human being has been abolished, and every speculative phi- 
losopher mistakes himself for humankind, which makes him something 
infinitely great and also nothing at all. In distraction he mistakes himself 
for humankind just as the opposition press uses ‘we’ and sailors say 
‘bloody well’. But when you have cursed over a longer period you go 
back in the end to straight talking, since all swearing is self-nugatory, and 
on discovering that every street urchin can say ‘we’, one finds out that it 
does after all mean a little more to be just one. And when you see that 
every basement bar proprietor can play at being humankind, you see at 
last that being a plain human being, pure and simple, means more than 
playing party games. And one more thing: when a basement bar proprie- 
tor plays this game, everyone thinks it ridiculous. Yet it is just as 
ridiculous for the greatest man in the world to do it, and one may very 
well laugh at him in this regard, and for the same reason, as is just and 
proper, have respect for his abilities, learning, etc. 
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